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The Discovery of Coal in Kent. 


HE Ruskinian “cult” 
must have been 
greatly shocked by 
the discovery of coal 
between Dover and 
Folkestone, in 4a 
boring at the works 
of the Channel Tun- 
nel Company during 

| the past few weeks. 

It would not be at all surprising if “ the 

master” himself were to present us with an 

indignation paragraph on the subject, for has 
he not already said in “King’s Treasures,” 

“If... you could double your income or 

quadruple it by digging a coal-shaft in the 

middle of the lawn, and turning the flower- 
beds into heaps of coke—would you do it? 

[ hope not. I can tell you you would be 

wrong if you did, though it gave you income 

sixty-fold instead of fourfold. Yet this is 
what you are doing with all England”? 

Already, on nearly all sides, we hear un- 

favourable comments as to the prospects of 

the “fair county of Kent” being turned into 

«“black country,” and it may not be unin- 

teresting, on these and on other grounds, to 

inquire into the nature of the evidence which 
bas been mainly instrumental in producing 
the scare. 

At & point on the South-Eastern Railway 
tdjoining the experimental heading for the 
proposed Channel Tunnel, a deep boring has, 
for some time past, been in progress, with the 
object of investigating the deep-seated geo- 
logical structure, and especially to learn if 
coal exists within reasonable limits of depth ; 
and Mr. Francis Brady, C.E., Engineer of the 
Railway and Tunnel Companies alluded to, 
Teported that on February 15th eoal was 
reached at a depth of 1,180 ft. below the 
surface, and it was proved to be of good 
<_ us yrrecoas! hae seam was struck 

passing throug t. of clays, gri 
and blackish shales belonging to a oe 
of ay, ries, and it is known that the lines 
where in the shale are distinetly hori- 

“leon of ceal were also taken 

omnia: 834 ft. from the surface— 

to add, official announcement. Weare able 

Po Aes good authority, that. fossil plants 

: discovered which, when duly in- 
wae tr Will no doubt go far to fix the 

Ki om ~ Carboniferous formation 

“seam belongs, and so 





enable us to more safely predict the probable 
depth of additional seams. 

This is unquestionably an important dis- 
covery; but before indulging in visionary 
illusions of the prospect of obtaming 
coal at the proverbial “eighteen - pence 
per ton,” let us critically examine the 
value of the evidence bearing on the point. 
We know that, so far, the coal has been 
proved to be of good quality, but we require 
further information to enable us to solve 
the problems as to whether the seam dis- 
covered is associated with others, and, if so, 
what are their nature, thickness, and depth 
from the surface, as well as their extent and 
development underground. 

These questions can only be answered by 
analogy, and the only one that admits 
of an easy off-hand solution is the con- 
sideration of the depth of the seams (assuming 
more than one to exist) from the surface. 
Since the discovery, doubts have been ex- 
pressed as to the commercial results of work- 
ing a coal-field at such a depth, — such 
remarks, as usual, emanating from irrespon- 
sible persons. A very elementary acquaint- 
ance with coal-mining shows how groundless 
are such fears, for the depth is well within 
the mining limit. At the Rose Bridge coal- 
pit, near Wigan, the shaft is' nearly 2,500 ft. 
deep ; in Hainault, coal is being worked at 
the depth of 2,800 ft., and one pit even goes 
down to 3,411 ft. The chief element in deter- 
mining the limit within which coal may be won 
isthe increase of temperature which accom- 
panies increase of depth. Thethermometer rises 
1 deg. in about every 60 ft. of descent for the 
first 1,800 feet, and the ratio then increases, 
and it is calculated that at 3,420 ft. the tem- 
perature of the air in the mine equals that of 
the blood. From experience in deep mines, 
Sir W. W. Smyth is of opinion that the 
difficulty of temperature may, by due appli- 
ances, be overcome for even a greater depth 


than 4,000 ft. There need, therefore, be no}: 


fear but that, if ether coal-seams exist any- 
where near the one already discovered near 
Dover, they could be won in the ordinary way. 

In regard to the other questions, it may be 
at once admitted that they can only be 


answered theoretically, but the theory in this . 


spot where it has actually been proved to exist, 
was predicted by geologists a long time ago. 


Mr. Godwin-Austen nearly forty years since} 





| gave several reasons for his belief in it, which 








belief was also shared by Professor Prestwich 
and other well-known geologists. The 
geological world, therefore, is not surprised 
at the discovery, though eagerly waiting 
further results. Certain eminent geo- 
logists, however, and amongst them 
the late Sir Roderick Murchison, were 
of opinion that, although Carboniferous and 
other Paleozoic rocks might be met with at 
great depth in the south-east of England, no 
coal-field would be found to exist; and from 
an intimate knowledge of the facts (strength- 
ened by recent research on the Continent) 
on which this opinion is based, we are bound 
to say that great deference must be paid to 
it. To find coal is one thing, but-to find 
it in payable quantities is quite another. 

It may be premised that the argument for 
the extent of the coal measures under our 
south-eastern counties rests, in short, on the 
fact that a line of coal-fields runs from West- 
phalia through the south of Belgium and 
French Flanders into the Boulonnais, and 
that these fields present a most striking 
analogy with the Somersetshire and South 
Wales coal-fields, which trend in the same 
direction. In order that the non-geological 
reader may appreciate the whole question, 
we may say something reepecting the occur- 
rence of the strata concerned in the matter. 

The rocks in the region in question, when 
all are present and in order, are superimposed 
as follows :— 

‘= { Carboniferous. 


Devonian. 
em 
E Cambrian. 
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THE BUILDER. 








Court-road, the Devonian was reached at 
1,066 ft. from the surface, and bored into 
80 ft.; at the New River Co.’s boring at 
Cheshunt (Turpford) the same horizon 
was found at 980 ft., and was pierced 
30ft. The geological of the lowest beds 
found down to 1,445 “fe. in the Richmond 
boring, which mainly consisted of red marl 
and sandstone, is not definitely known, in the 
absence of fossils, but, from circumstance 
that small pieces of anthracite were found, it 
is inferred that the coal measures are not far 
from the site. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that this anthracitic matter was found 
above the red sandstone beds alluded to, so 
that this evidence does not preclude the possi- 
bility of the latter being of Devonian age. 
From an inspection of some of the cores 
brought up in boring, we incline to the opinion 
of Professor Judd (though not quite from the 
same reason) that they are younger than the 
Carboniferous beds. The sandstone does not 
seem to be sufficiently altered to present the 
normal appearance of those Devonian beds 
with which it ought to be compared, whilst 
in lithological character it very closely re- 
sembles the New Red Sandstone, which is 
younger than the Carboniferous. It is much 
to be regretted that this and the borings at 
Crossness, near Erith, which finished at 
1,060 ft. ; at Kentish-town, which went down 
to 1,802 ft.; and at Streatham, 1,120 ft., all 
of which left off in rock of a similar cha- 
racter, were not driven deeper; for, if the 
coal - measures exist under those — 
they would almost certainly have n 
reached. In any case, the experiment was 
well worth trying. At Ware (New River 
Company's works), in Hertfordshire, at 
about 796 ft. from the surface, Silurian 
beds were found and pierced for 35 ft.; 
whilst at Harwich, Carboniferous beds were 
met with at 1,030 ft., but the presence of the 
fossils known as Posidonomyz showed the 
horizon to be lower than the coal-measures. 
Many other deep borings have been made, 
but the evidence afforded by them does not 
immediately concern the subject in hand. 
We may, somier. allude to the deep Sub- 
Wealden boring, near Battle, which is of a 
negative character, as it attained a depth of 
nearly 2,000 feet, ending in rocks of middle 
oolite, which are very much younger in age 
than the Carboniferous. This experiment 
shows that it is not advisable to search for 
coal in that part of Sussex. The oft-repeated 
uestion as to whether coal exists under 
ndon is, therefore, not yet definitely 
settled. Indeed, we are of opinion that 
none of the evidence wi He from the 
above-mentioned borings in the London dis- 
trict,—not even in those instances where pre- 
Carboniferous rocks are proved,—is per se 
absolutely conclusive as to the om or 
absence of the coal-measures ; for although the 
super-position of the divisions of the strata, 
alluded to in the earlier part of the article, 
holds good as a very general rule (indeed, 
wherever they have been comparatively undis- 
turbed), the contingency of an exception must 
unfortunately be made in reference to their 
relative position under south-eastern England. 
The coal-measures and Paleozoic rocks, 
stretching in a line through the south of 
Belgium to the is, were involved in 
the making and elevation of the Ardennes 
mountains, of which the Somersetshire 
and South Wales coal-fields and associated 
rocks are merely the western prolonga- 
tion. This does not seem to admit of the 
slightest doubt. Therefore, the old rocks 
proved in the deep borings, in the south-east 
of a are simply the depressed broad 
axis of the old Ardennes mountains which 
run underground from the Boulonnais to 
Somersetshire, being covered by deposits of 
younger geological This being so, there 
is no reason wh same strat‘ 
Sipoueck postincet tee kaoaes 
, ec & as we 
find in its elevated and sorts on 
the Continent, on the one hand, in Somer- 
setshire on the other. It is clear, therefore, 
that in order to at the true value of the 
discovery near , We must study the ex-| 


ouinaieneeten: 


posed parts, to which we have just referred, 
and this we will now briefly proceed to do. 
The first thing that strikes us is that the 


[Manou 8, 1899, 


own beds, being nearer to them than the 
area, The field of Valenciennes Than the Mon 
the coal deteriorates so much that at Ret 


t earth movements which resulted in| iti 


the elevation of the Ardennes, have consider- 
ably fractured and dislocated most of the 
geological formations concerned, by reason of 
which the natural order of the has been 
very much upset. In places, hundreds of 
feet of strata have been completely inverted, 
whilst “thrust faults” have much disturbed 
their original positions, the maximum effect 
of which is that older beds have been forced 
to occupy a superior position to the coal 
measures. For example, in the bore-hole of 
Saint Homme, near Mons, the section is as 
follows :— 


Tertiary and Cretaceous beds 
= \ Silurian shales 


bee re (coal-measures, &c.) 
reached. 


1963 


It will be seen that the normal positions of 
these beds have been completely inverted. 
This is by no means an isolated example. It 
is the Mons coalfield that so closely resembles 
the Somersetshire basin. In both areas, the 
strata are partly inverted, and the coal-seams 
much cut up, but especially at Mons. In the 
latter place, a single seam may be passed 
eval 3 six times in one pit 1,050 ft. deep, 
and the strata which if flat would be 9 miles 
broad, are squeezed into a space 7 miles across. 
At Charleroi, the compression is still greater, 
a breadth of 84 miles of flat strata being 
narrowed to less than half that distance by 
contortion through lateral compression. To 
the north of the Mendip Hills (Somersetshire 
coalfield) the seams of the lower coal-measures 
are bent quite over; in the Nettlebridge 
Valley, they are in 3 slide faults are of 
common occurrence, and, in fact, the analogy is 
very complete, not only in regard to the 
physical disposition of the strata, but to the 
included fossil plants, in the two areas under 
discussion. At Ougrée, near Liége, the coal 
shales are covered by the Devonian, and the 
same class of structure predominates in the 
Boulonnais. The question may be asked, in the 
light of the foregoing facts, whether any one 
could positively say that, because Silurian or 
Devonian beds have been found in deep 
borings in south-east England, the coal- 
measures do not exist under that region. 
What is there to show that the older hell 
are not thrust on to, or inverted over, the 
coal-measures in that district? We shall see. 

Certain evidence tends to show that to the 
north of the Ardennes, the Paleozoic beds are 
not so much disturbed, and this throws an 
important light on the whole question of a 
Canto-Metropolitan coal-field. the Paleozoic 
beds, on becoming covered over by newer 
deposits north of the Ardennes, do not at 
once plunge very deeply into the earth. At 
Brussels, Silurian beds are found at depths 
varying from 65 to 122 métres; at Dender- 
leeuw they exist at 151 métres ; at Ninove and 
(irammont, Palieozoic strata were met with at 
56 and 46°75 métres respectively; at Alost, 
Silurian at 1869 métres; at Menin (near 
Courtrai), Devonian at 156°5 métres ; Flobeeq, 
Silurian at 67 métres; Tournai, carboniferous 
limestone at 15] métres; and at Ostend we 
get the Silurian at 310 métres. On plottin 
and sectioning these to scale, it will be feud, 
as we have before explained, that the old 
Palwozoic surface, now underground, is less 
disturbed and goes deeper (though not imme- 


the Channel, this poor narrow 
to the north and south by 
which occur just under the 
Industrielle du Bassin houiller 
France” was prepared for the 
Vicogne, showing numerous 
bores by speculators. In face 
Sir Roderick Murchison stated 
success would not crown any 
of coal on this side of 
mtg — this 
that ly anything short 
discovery of gr enka 
adjacent counties can material}: 
There seems no doubt whatever. 
continental evidence, that the mi 
lower Paleozoic rocks serve to e 
Ardennes axis with the Somerset axis gj 
basin, but the probability of the coal-measur 
lying on them, or being caught up in folds » 
inversions underground in the south-east ¢ 
England, is rather small. The evidence of the — 
London basin borings alluded to, is painfully 
similar to that obtainable from those cited » | 
executed to the north of the productive fidé 
in South Belgium. There is just a bare 
sibility of a small independent coal-del | 
existing under parts of our south-easten 
counties, but that is all; the evidence at pr- 
sent insupport of this theory, as we have sen, 
is not very enco ing. oo: | 
Meanwhile, Sir Edward Watkin must, of 
course, follow up the discovery By geag 
with the work, and we hope that the diamet 
of the bore-hole is sufficient to enable him to 
thoroughly probe the matter. Other tral 
bores are, no doubt, contemplated, and'w: 
would suggest that a more favourable rem: 
might be obtained by sinking them about ta 
miles west-south-west of the Channel Tunnd 
site. The lower Secondary beds will probabir 
be a little thicker there; but the main ressm 
for the suggestion is that the site is more 
the line of strike of the C iferous beds x 
the Boulonnais at Ferques, Li 
uinghen, and Hardinghen, than is the Channe 
hase site. This latter seems rather to 
much to the eastward, and, assuming extens 
of the coal-measures from the Bowles th 
seam at present discovered would ag 
a representative of the thin northern flankd | 
the field, instead of the thicker and best pat — 
of it, which we believe (under the assumptin) 
would re — at the ae iien Lae 
suggest a further experiment wigee 
In the seemidiens dl is to be hoped the 
both public spirit and private enterpris wl 
raise sufficient funds to definitely prove * 
disprove the existence of the a, 1 
necessities of a practical and progresiy’ 
nation will then decide whether or not #® 
bio. to turn Kent into | 5, of coke, 
and increase our incomes “ six is | 
of fourfold,” in face of the maledictions ¢ 
Ruskinian sentimentalists. | 
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seem conjointly to have inspired Mr. Aye ™, 
the idea of ge some ion as to Be 
history of lace into 4 ome quai 
volume, prin 
and with 


diately) as it recedes from the outerop on the | 3©5*- 


northern flank of the and goes 
northward and westward, and, moreover, 
that no coal exists at any of these points to 
the northward of the known productive fields; 
the borings are so close together (we could 
quote several others) that this important point 
is definitely settled. We could show that 
the same ph are presented in Eastern 
ium with reference to the Lidge field. 
ow to approach the Valenciennes coal-field, 





for this is a further connecting-link with our 


to prove of some interest to the many PT. 
who now throng to the decayed little “™ 
* Cromer, Past and Present of an attemp' 
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coast town for their 








autumn change and 


er ek* may be thought a mistaken 
«ori to apply to 8 town which has not 
wears since had @ new railway run 
‘pesides the more recent local line 


mae 
to “(Cromer Beach” terminus, and 


— Ges built various new terraces 
«ni is entering for the first time on the 
dignity of a town hall, the new building for 
which is ‘iustrated in this number. But 
Mr, Rye,—who, though he dates his preface 
from Putney, appears from various patrony- 
nics in the book to be either in person or 
in family an old (Cromerite—observes that at 
the present moment the town has absolutely 
oo sortof trade except that one of looking 
efter the comfort and pockets of visitors, 
which goes on £0 bris ly for about two 
months out of the twelve. Shipden or 
Schipeden, which was once the main portion 
of the town, lies under the sea, and a steamer 
was wrecked on what was said to be the 
remains of its church walls the year before 
‘ast. and which are occasionally visible above 
water, though not as the author says, “ at 
ceap tides,” but at low water at spring tides, 
which is when the tide is lowest.” 

“To understand what Cromer was like three or 
four hundred years ago, one must picture to oneself 
a great cliff standing much more out to sea than at 
oresent, and under it a real harbour with a heavy- 


timbered pier-head like that now at Gorleston, with 


rmgh stone walls clumsily contrived and repaired 


the incoming sea cut them away from time to time. 
Quite a fleet of trading-ships and fishing-boats lazily 
tossing about within the harbour, and a large fish- 
coring and outfitting population busy on the shore, 
in fact as different a spot from the quiet watering- 
place of the present day as can well be conceived.” 


And what was the great spacious church of 
Cromer built for, with its massive and richly 
decorated tower, save for a place where many 
went out and in—for something much more 
of a town, we may be sure, than now clusters 
about the two or three little winding lanes 
which form all that is left of the streets 
oftheold town. In 1358, the author tells us, 
the “ merchants of Cromer” are mentioned 
(he does not say in what document). He 
aso notes the theory that Cromer is really the 
buried part of the town and Shipden the 
present Cromer, for which there seems to be 
wome evidence of a doubtful and uncertain 
caaracter. In 1425 the place is referred to as 
“Shipden by Cromer”: the form “ Shipden 
ahas Cromer” begins about 1452, and the 
name of Shipden by itself falls out about 
1483, but “Cromer alias Shipden” is found 
for many years afterwards. 

The chapter on “The Old Trades and 
Townsmen” contains much that is interest- 
x especially in the glimpse we get through 
old letters and other documents of the con- 
stant struggle to keep up the port and make 
things good against the inroads of the sea. 
‘ol wasa bad year. “Not only had ‘the 
mages and surges of the sea’ swallowed up 


houses, but a great part of the town had by 
cegligence of certain persons been consumed 
by sudden fire, so that by the length of a 
Whole street it was still not rebuilt;” and a 
petition for relief was sent up to the Govern- 
ment, with what result does not appear. In 
the seventeenth century Cromer and. the 
neighbouring coast received a good deal of 
ale attention from pirates of various 
ie ‘, and there was such a chronic state of 
“an on the subject that in 1623 Taylor, 
pS ; Water poet,” and his companions, making 

imnecent boating excursion round the 
“st and landing at Cromer, were taken in 

"ge OM suspicion, their boat considerably 
“amaged, and themselves kept in durance 


ctighbon some leading gentlemen of the 


a could be summoned to 
“ame them; who quickly understood the 
5.7 and Sir Austin Palgrave offered them 
nee ty of his house a few miles off, 
coeuee ee ended with a merry 


* It is curions how : . 
ist Reap tides Pm widespread is this Ag cog rage 





Noun een 
ng, but low tide is not so 
rise and fall in reference to 
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, 
evening. The whimsical poem in which 


Taylor relates the adventure, and satirises 
the absurd alarm and cowardice of the town- 
folk, is quoted in full, and is in its way very 
amusing reading. Taylor at the close of the 
poem heaps coals of fire on the heads of his 
persecutors by making an a to public 
sympathy in regard to the perilous condition 
of the town, not from pirates, but from the 
sea :— 

** It is an ancient market-town that stands 

Upon a lofty cliff of mouldering sands ; 

The sea against the cliff doth daily beat, 

And every tide into the land doth eat. 

The town is poor, unable by expense, 

Against the raging sea to make defence ; 

And every day it eateth further in, 

Still waiting, washing down the land doth win, 
That if some course be not ta’en speedily, 

The town’s in danger in the sea to be. 

A goodly church stands on these brittle grounds, 
Not many fairer in Great Britain’s bounds ; 

And if the sea shall swallow it as some fear, 

"Tis not ten thousand pounds the like could rear. 
No Christian can behold it but with grief, 

And with my heart I wish them quick relief. 

So farewell Cromer, I have spoke tor thee, 
Though you did’st much unkindly deal with me.” 


The present Cromer lighthouse, with its 
powerful revolving light, well known to 
visitors as a conspicuous object on the highest 
point of the fine down between Cromer and 
Overstrand, was built well inland in conse- 
quence of the fate which befell the old one, 
which it appears was still standing, an old 
brick circular tower, on the then verge of the 
cliff, in 1866, “ when it slipped into the sea 
silently one night”; a fate which will pro- 
bably also before many years befall the old 
abandoned circular church tower of Side- 
strand, three miles eastward, of which a 
sketch was given in the Builder of Sept. 24, 
1887. 
The book having been produced mainl 
with the intention of ai ing the chure 
restoration fund by its sale, Cromer church 
naturally occupies a considerable space in 
it, and is well described historically and 
architecturally, and illustrated by many 
engravings of various curious and interesting 
bits of detail. From this chapter we learn 
that the recent state of utter ruin of the 
chancel was consummated by deliberate 
destruction, in order to save the ex of 
repairing it; an order for the demolition, for 
that stated reason, having been given by 
“Antony, by divine permission Bishop of 
Norwich,” in 1681, and for building up the 
ends of the nave and aisles with walls. The 
author adds : “ The work of demolition is said 
to have been completed by gunpowder (I 
sincerely wish the reverend gentleman had 
been seated on the mine at the time of its 
explosion), and the rood sereen and loft, if 
not already down, must have been sacrificed 
when the chancel arch was blocked up 
It was reserved for the authorities in 1840 to 
put the finishing touch to a century and a half 
of vandalism; for, to obtain 540 extra 
sittings, they wy down the west gallery, 
and not only built it up again, which was 
bad enough, but erected two others along 
the aisles, which was worse.” All these 
were removed in the first restoration some 
ears since, and there is now a grand open 
lofty nave, a little marred by the rather too 
slender proportions and poor mouldings of 
the piers, but the effect is fine, 
especially when seen filled with the crowded 
congregation which musters in the autumn 


chancel is paid for, is an organ in proportion 
to the scale of the building, instead of the 
wheezy little instrument (opened by Beckwith 
of Norwich, in 1792) which stands in a corner 
of the nave, and is fairly drowned by the 
psalm-singing of the . 
The restoration 
under the direction of Mr. Brown of Nor- 
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strangers to these parts, 
Rye is evidently a Home Ruler in 
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acquainted 
local type of flint building; but 
a to be able to lay his fing 
tangible error on Sir Arthur Blomfield’ 
we may this as only the 
grumble of a writer with strong 
ues. He has however, in spite 
eelings, produced the book 
contribution towards the cost of the 
restoration, and whether or not it has 
successful in that respect, it is at all 
a record which many of those who know 
love the place may be glad to possess. 
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on the successful completion of one of the 


greatest ‘and boldest ri i 
the history of the world. Whether the con- 
struction of the bridge will repay in a financial 
sense the outlay upon it may be doubtful, but 
we are di to agree with the opini 
we have already seen expressed, that it was 
worth doimg for the sake of glory, and 
the exhibition of the power of modern 
een to — with great natural 
obstacles. Sir John Fowler, we are glad to see, 
is to be created a Baronet, and Mr. Baker a 
Knight Commander of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George, and Mr. Arrol, the 
contractor, will be knighted. No one will 
dispute that all the honours are well earned, 
far better than some of the similar honours 
that are bestowed as mere political rewards. 
Sir John Fowler in his speech at the lun- 
cheon did not forget to say a word for 
the workmen, who as a body deserve 
all recognition for the courage as well as 
skill which they have exhibited in 
out this difficult and risky work. To say 
that “not one of them ever knowingly 
scamped a rivet ” may be hardly in accordanee 
with things we have both heard and seen in 
the progress of the work; but this we 
suppose is an occasion on which “ omnes 
omnia bona dicere” is a kind of accepted 
understanding. 


E feel little doubt that the cause of the 
dreadful railway accident at Carlisle 
is that which has nearly caused other acci- 
dents before now, and which we have always 
expected would bring about a fatal accident 
sooner or later: viz.,the habit of trusting to the 
power of the continuous brake over a whole 
train to pull up in a much shorter space 
than was formerly nec , and thereby 
endeavouring to save time by 
up to a station and pulling up 
is system, to begin with, 
interferes ger Bt Beas yond of Pome 
travelling ing } train 
much woe tg stoppage Pere Be the 
case; but it is also a constant source 
, which this time seems 
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season. The next thing wanted, when the | tance 





which is a pity.” Mr. 
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sharp, but as a provision for emer- 
nless this is enforced we shall have 





\ R. STANHOPWP'S statement inthe House 
of Commons last , in moving & 
resolution preparatory to the introduction of 
his Bill in regard to barracks and the 
accommodation of troops, must be regarded 
with mingled mortification and satisfaction, 
for it is evident from the of the 
of War that the sanitary state of 
our barracks has been thoroughly unsatisfac- 
tory, and that the progress in sanitary 
matters, which has generally been notice- 
able all over the Kingdom, has not taken 
lace in those buildings which are set 
or the accommodation of our troops. 
blame for this must be placed on several 
shoulders: on those who have been at the 
head of the War Office, on persons in — 
of troops at insanitary barracks, and on 
country at large, who have preferred to save 
their money rather than improve the health 
of their troops: but, of course, the chief 
blame rests on the Secretary of War, 
who is morally and eee | nsible to 
or the of its . 
and unstatesmanlike confession 


had been of War to the late 
Government, could not have been made; for 
he stated that he was well aware that the 
ing of the troops of this country was in 

t unsatisfactory state, and had been so 

for a series of years.” It was, in fact, a 
confession of official incompetence. in, 
. Stanhope stated that so long ago as 1859 
Commission on Barracks and Hospitals 

as to sop Mecgeoiets 4 Barracks “ that 

am e very worst imens 

i alidesente mf have Bg seen.” 

years have elapsed, and we are 

y the recommenda- 
tion of that Commission. But of past mis- 
takes and oversights it profits little to speak ; 
we are now more concerned with the effective 
improvements of the future. At the same 
ime it is necessary to point out that it will 
not be sufficient to remedy defects in some 
only ; the whole barrack accommoda- 

tion of the United Kingdom and abroad must 
be overhauled. We say this because in Mr. 
8 statement no mention was made of 

only four foreign stations ; 

little doubt that there are 





ITH the military details of the scheme 
above referred to we are not concerned, 
but, as regards the other parts of it, Mr. 
fy ae agen + Sean ard 
factory. is going to country to 
spend cues AMMAINO of coney, bho han hot 
been satisfied with opinions of his official 
advisers. He has consulted “a contractor 
igh in his ion,” and Mr. Pilkington, 
has “enormous experience in plan- 
es nese dwellings,” who are satisfied 
ith the proposed manner in which the work 
is to be done. It would have been more sati 
factory to the public, however, if 
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tion is yet im a preliminary stage, and 
further details are made public it will, no 
doubt, be necessary to refer to it from time 
to time. For the present it is sufficient to 
congratulate the country on the probability 
that within the next two or three years its 
troops will be housed as for a long time it has 
accommodated its paupers, lunatics, and 
criminals. 





is far more true to its name than has 
been the case with previous issues. Not that 
these have been deficient in information, 
varied and valuable, but the meaning of 
some of it was so obscured “signs and 
wonders” that only an expert could show the 
interpretation thereof. ese remarks apply 
more especially to the particulars of the 
despatch and delivery of mails to and from 
London, which are now set out most dis- 
tinctly. Hitherto they have been expressed 
in a mysterious manner by means of letters and 
figures (in and out of brackets), the seeker for 
information on these points being confronted 
by something closely resembling an algebraic 
problem. Now, the time of despatch of 
each mail to and from all the principal 
offices in the three kingdoms is shown in one 
column, and the epproximate time of delivery 
in another. This information occupies nearly 
a hundred pages, in lieu of the half-score 
peges into which it was before com- 
pressed, and is followed by the regulations 
relating especially to the London district. 
The latter still presents a somewhat compli- 
cated ap ce, but is very full and com- 
plete, and is set out in a more uniform manner 
than before. It will be remembered that the 
January edition of the Guide was burnt at 
the printers’ just as it was ready for delivery ; 
and if Mr. Raikes had all this new matter 
ready for the New Year's issue, it must have 
been particularly annoying to him to have 
had the whole edition destroyed. We notice 
that the Telegraph Money Order system is 
now to be extended to all offices transacting 
Telegraph and Money Order business, so that 
the experiment,—which has hitherto only 
been in force between ‘about a dozen places,— 
has, presumably, been successful. 





5 hee eighth exhibition of the Society of 
Painter-Etchers at the rooms of the 
Society of Water-colours is an excellent one 
as a whole, and contains some works of special 
character and power. In an architectural 
journal mention should perhaps be made first 
of the highly worked and magnificent etchi 
of buildings by Mr. H. A. Haig, ially 
the interior of B Cathedral (16), as 
remarkable for the accuracy and care with 
which the architectural detail is shown as for 
the brilliant effect of light and shadow that 
is realised. There are few architectural 
etchers who combine breadth of effect with 
correctness and clearness of detail as we see 
it here ; it may perhaps be said that 
the work still remains essentially an archi- 
tectural drawing, with a certain degree 
of the artistic limitation suggested by 
the “The Patio of i 
Burgos” (45), is another fine work of 
same class. Mr. Slocombe contributes 


HE new edition of the Post Office Guide | i 
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there can be no doubt; it i 

will not allow it to degenerate 
tricity, which seems to be rather 
shublogs ofle anuther speonl iad 
etchings adds another ial interest to ¢: 
year’s exhibition. 2 daa 
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pans GARDEN, known as the King; 
manor, as & ining to ite lord 
copyholders, formerly lay in St. Saviour 
parish, and was famed for its mill, wae 
courses, ures, and wild In 1670 
nearly all of it was taken for the new pars 
of Christchurch, as constituted under the wi) 
of John Marshall, who had died 

before. Comprising the ancient hide ¢ 
Wideflete, and covering nearly 100 sens it 
had been given in 1113 by ome Rober 
Marmion to the Cluniac monastery at Be- 
mondsey, whence, about fifty years later, i 
passed to the Knights Templar, who 
chapelry there, and from them to the Kni 
Hospitaller of St. John. In the early yen 
of the fifteenth century it became & sanctusy 
for offenders. Ultimately passing & 
Henry VIII., it was grented as nt or Oe 
Jane Seymour. Lord Hunsdon and « 
who got the manor from Queen 
conveyed the land and manor- 
Thomas Cure, a benefactor to the pan 
The manor-house has been identified 
the Holland’s Leaguer, or Nob’s I 
of the many houses of ill-fame that f 
flourished on Bankside. The mosted 
castellated “ Leaguer,” which was kept ¥ 
one Susan Holland, in 1630, and is illustrate 
in Wilkinson's “ Londina,” stood south-west 
wards of the present Falcon — dock. 
Lattedtiy known as ’ Hall, & we 
pulled down in making the southern 
to Blackfriars Bridge ; yet some au 
question the survival of the original 
to that time. The Widefleet was 

into a sewer, having its outlet by the inp 
House-stairs. In a fine bird's-eye ver 
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the Cloisters,| Parris Garden 
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also some large architectural subjects in a 
somewhat freer and less finished manner 
(more suitable perhaps for etching), such as 
“A Canal at Bruges” (91). We not 
Bedlee CG "as, pall tg a 
uenca . subj ing a 
remarkably effective one, the eee eye 
little half-ruined bridge below and the tower- 
ing arches of the aqueduct rising above it. In 
» however, our i 
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: . 
snd offal to a place “juxta domum Roberti 
de Parys, whence, it appears, the residuum 
was to be cast into the river. 
lendie, the eminent 
quarian, 

the 
» teen as Parish or Parysh Garden, 
becoming at length, about the time of 


~ 


Heary VILL. and Edward VI., Paris Garden, | conveying also a strong impression of reality 


‘differently as it was spelt, Paris or 
« * He s ie a record of 1420 wherein 
it as Parish Garden; and from 
oils of fourteen years later,—“ Molendina 
4p Wideflete cum Gardino, Xc. : vocato Parish- 
ite 
OME stained glass which is shortly to be 
5 fixed in the great west window of St. 
John’s, Chester, ‘given as a Jubilee Memorial 
by the Duke of Westminster, has been on 
view at Mr. E. Frampton’s studio. There are 
three lights filled with figure subjects (num- 
bering twelve in all) dealing with the history 
of the city and church, and divided from 
each other by bands of grisaille. Heraldic 
work has been introduced at the base of each 
light and on the grisaille work, the shields in 
the former position bearing the Royal Arms 
and those of the donor and his wife; while 





the latter have the arms of the Mayors. Thejof dark clouds. The largest 


Mr. W.|Society’s Gallery, is interesting both in an 
Southwark anti- | artistic and topographical 
has stated that he is “inclined|an artist with a great 
Manor may have been | effects of light and colour in 











HE exhibition of pictures of Ja | 
Mr. Alfred East, at he ae ane 


sense. OF East is 
wer rendering 
oe ee 
prod a number 0 wings of great t 
and interest from this point of view, while 


of representation; and those who have not 
visited Japan gather from the collection 
an impression of knowing a good deal more 
of the character of the landscape‘and vil 
scenes of the country than before. The village 
street half covered with umbrellas put down 
open to dry after a rainstorm (96) is a very 
characteristic bit of local effect. Among the 
larger landscapes is a very fine view of Fuji- 
San (as we are now told to call the mountain) 
in early morning (22); two scenes showin 
gg effects of light on Lake Biwa (14, 
8); “A moist day in a paddy-field” (21), 
with the white egrets like flying flecks of 
sunlight over it; “ Lotus flowers” (34) and 
“Lotus pond” (42), the latter a fine study of 
the crowd of flowers with great leaves ex- all 
panded in the bright sunlight. “ An angry | because it was nearly all that 
night ” (60) is a small but interesting study of | and even now, according to V. le Due, archi- 
a peculiar effect of dull red sky under a roof | tecture is but archeology. Still, 1 think we 
nting,“ Dawn |#te now in a somewhat different position ; 





church itself figures in several of the sub-| on the Sacred Mountain” (69) is perhaps not there has been a Gothic irraption since in 


jects, the warm red sandstone forming a 
suitable background. Altogether, the con- 
trast between the white of the grisaille and 
the rich colouring of the figure-subjects seems 
likely to give a fine effect when fixed, 
although it is impossible to judge fairly of its 
effect as seen in the studio in London. The 
suceese, however, of the Blake Memorial at 
St. Margaret's, Westminster, augurs well for 
this latest addition to St. John’s at Chester. 
The window is to be fixed shortly, and 
dedicated on Easter Eve. 
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HE newly-worked marble quarries at 
Saalburg promise, at a period not far 
henee, to be the largest of their kind in Ger- 
many. The stone-bed, which is of enormous 
extent, and will take centuries to exhaust, 
gives a stone of excellent durability as well 
as of very fine colouring. The works are in 
ads, and extensions and improvements 

are continually being made on a large scale. 


N February 17 a paper on “London 
Docks and their Canaienation ” was read 

by Herr Garbe before a com y of about 
aaghty members of the “ Architekten-verein ” 
Berlin. Special note was taken of the 
‘onstruction of the sides, lock-walls, &c., of 
‘Re more modern docks in “ beton ”": and the 
urer strongly advised the use of this 
material for similar works in (termany. 
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‘THE President of the Union at Oxford has 
appealed to the life-members, says the 
Pest, for subscriptions to a fund of 2,000/. 
The Sone the buildings into thorough repair. 
Metee wee fe rooms lie between the Corn 
oak toe New Inn Hall, lately incorporated 
ol College. To this site, since 

. - 4 various times, the original 
ears Society -Temoved in 1852. A room 
an sabaten *s was built about four years later; 
‘in turn was replaced with a larger 


“om, constructed of brick with ston 
e dress- 
ra ce the designs of Mr. Waterhouse. The 


Its ting-room was converted into a 
ce » by Burne Jones, Rossetti, 
r artists, are, we are informed, in a 

te fo yed condition. The block of build- 
mello’ Ge’ also, the keeper's apartments, 
“4 ‘brary, a writing-room, newspaper 

Pee ase rooms, lavatories, &c. Our 
al hints that these attractions are 
ree weakened by the recent luxurious 
~Siaaas be aoe of - several college 
raries and undergraduates’ 

ot wen ome, together with the increase 
various clubs and kindred associations 
the students themselves. 








the 
so entirely successful as some of the smaller oar _ Oe ua Sok ee se = 


landscapes, but it is an ambitious and in 
many respects a fine work. views on art. As regards science, the ancients 





N Architectural Students’ Association | Bridge makes the 

has just been formed in Sunderland, the | diameter, and the Basilica of Maxentius wich 
stated object being, according to the wording | its 80 ft. span, look like toys. The Pantheon 
of its second Rule, “to provide union among | has, however, stood for 1,900 years, and affects 
its members, the elevation of the profession | the cultivated visitor of to-day very much goo 
of architecture, the general advancement of | ™#y have affected a cultivated Roman in 
the study of the art and science of architec- 


to 
ae : porary t. 
ture, and the guiding the studies of the gy eg ji a Sig emg to Gothic days in 


members to qualify themselves to pass the]. + time, and so far from those of Greece 

rogressive examination of the K.I.B.A.” ei Rome, yet as regards the main features of 
This is a step in the right direction, which |... civilisation, and as regards our feelings, 
we hope will be followed by other towns | thoughts, and habite, the position is reversed. 
which have not as yet any such Association. | with the fortunate excepti 
The formation of provincial Associations with | slaves and not living on plunder, the Roman 
the special object of working up to the pro-| manners, customs, and ways of are 
gramme of the Institute of Architects is one | very like our own; we fancy in our we 
of the best practical methods of promoting | are talking or listening to ae ee 
both unity and an adequate educational | until we come across some horrible 


standard in the profession of architecture. — See —— ~~ almost — our 
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ROMAN ARCHITECTURE.* 
By Proressor Aitcuison, A R.A. 


will 

THE subjects I have touched on Aha pre- | burn his right band off. He remarks that this 
ceding lectures are so vast in extent that many | appears ery courageous 
couress of lectures selght be given on each one, so, for if he does not do it, he will be put 
bat I thought it would be more useful to devote | in a pitched dress, and barnt alive. 
this last lectare to some general remarks on| We sympathise more with what gee. agg 
Architecture. and to a reasoned abstract of the | graceful, and refined than with Aan 
preceding subjects, than to add fresh matter. | wonderful and full of savage energy, 

Classical archxology is a fascinating study, | wholly —- in grace and subtle —- 
«8 it brings more visibly before us the ways of| Geo believe, draw a line between ‘ 
those from whom we have received the bulk of | condition of the earth before and 
our civilisation, it opens our eyes to the know- | our line of demarcation as 
ledge we have gained since those times, and | thoughts and babite isdrawn at the 
also to what we have — . - of the steams-sngioe by James Watt. 
nothing else, the ection of form dignity | respects the wor been 
wnat by the Be sa has never since been and our habite, and partly our thoughts, have been 


ualled., revolutionised too. Shortly after the 

“TWe cannot doubt that Vitrovias was | tion of the steam-engine came Se ie 
acquainted with the canons of Greek art, nor lation, and that has prodaced Ree 
that he bas given them in that modified form | of feeling bet There 

in which they were used by the Roman arcbi- 
tects of his day. We have at least 
from Vitravius the of proportioning 
parts and disposition of an order by means of 
the module, and we know that the proportion 
adopted by the ancient Romans in their orders 
have been universally approved by mankind 
ever since, or at least at the most cultivated 


epochs. 
Ve Se ee oe only 
been impressed with portance of obtaic- 
harmonic proportions in their buildings, but 
they have adwitted, by constantly seeking such 


penne, that to such the 
ae part of architecture is due. We 


cannot doubt that these views were sdopted by 

* Being the sixth and Royal Academy 

lecture Architecture this Delivered on 
, February 13. (For the five 
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Saber,” June Antiquarian Magazine and Biblio- 
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diate predecessors, and we are humiliated and 
— by the superiority of the ancient 
writers, and artists. 


of the day you may see that this 

opinion is common. 
If there is no poetic feeling at any particular 
a nation, there is no poet. If a 
ter finds no paintable subject of the 
t time, he falls back on Greek, Roman, 
times. A sculptor can have angels, 
goddesses, or heroes; he is not confined 
allow-tail coats, chimney-pot hats, and 
glazed leather boots; but there must generally 
fitted to the require- 


they do not happen to live in a fine-art epoch. 
Every despot would like his age to be an eloquent 
one, forgetting that persuasion or demonstration 

useless when he can do what he likes, and 


what you want when that want is merely pro- 
y wars by vanity. You must have the requisite 
preliminaries, cultivation, surroundings, and 
admiration before you can get what you say 
eople, as a rule, say they want a 

new style of architecture. What do they do to 
get it? Let us take music as a thing people do 
want: what do they do to get first-rate music? 
At least one-half of the population above the 
lowest class, the fairer half, learn it from their 
childhood. A great part of the male half 
to like it, and often hear some, and 

a few, outside professional musicians, study it. 


The t of successful musicians, in 
a acne gS sap’ is splendid, and the enthu- 
siasm not only exhibited but felt, is unbounded; 
whether the higher gifts of the composers are 


ee ie Seneee Ae eins, § ap net 
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Most educated people know the difference 
between a Classic and a Gothic building when 
they see them, and that is usually the beginning 
and end of their knowledge. They praise St. 
Paul's and Westminster Abbey, just as they 

Milton and Shakspeare, because it is the 

on, though they have probably never read 

the former and have only seen some of the 

ye of the latter acted. On how few modern 

ings do they cast an eye or bestow a 

thought, for ‘the of appraising their 

merits or enjoyin eir beauties; how many 

passers in Pall stop to admire the Reform 

Club, and thank God that England produced 
such a genius as Barry ? 

Before you can make the first step towards a 
new style there must be somethiog with which 
the public is taken ; the public must have some 
strong desire towards one form rather than 
towards another, or there must be some néw 
structural necessity for some new form, and it 
must insist on this new form being made 
beantifal in the way it desires; but as far 
as I can see there is no more inclination 


any particular form of beauty. Directly such 

taste showed itself the architects would 
follow, and then there would be a development; 
but until such a concurrence of taste exists, it 
seems to me for a new style to arise; 
and be it observed that most new styles, except 
Byzantine, bave been created by nations just 

from barbarism 
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to get their views carried out, and be as thank- 
fal to the architects who can thus raise their 
emotions as they are to poets. 

It is the admiration of his contemporaries 
that is the greatest spur to the unwearied 
striving of the genius, be that genius in what 
line you please. Next below this, the most 
desirable things are praise, honour, and wealth. 
Did any one ever hear of an architect getting 
anything but abuse? I believe there is only 
one architectural knight in England, and there 
are not ten men in London who make a decent 
living out of architecture. I now speak of 
those who can make a living out of designing 
buildings combining beauty with utility, and I 
do not include the measurers, valuers, surveyors, 
land and house agents, nor those who build for 
utility only, without regard to shapeliness. 
Architects are not exempt from the effects of 
the wonders that are being cieated around 
them ; the faint breathings of the past revolu- 
tion still stirs their veins, and there are signs of 
a new one :— 


“Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion, creeping 


nigher, 
Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly 
dying fire.” Tennyson—‘* Locksley Hall.” 


They, too, want to surpass the past, to stamp 
their works with the expression of the age, and, 
if possible, to start such new modifications in 
architecture as may eventually become a new 
style; but the question is, how any one of these 
objects is to be compassed’ The age is an in- 
artistic one, where the highest intellects are 
wholly set on conquering physical difficulties, 
on superseding human laboar, and on the in- 
vestigation of the laws of Natare—an age which 
looks on all the arts, and particularly the archi- 
tectural one, in the same light that Sir Isaac 
Newton looked on poetry, as ‘“‘ingenious non- 
sense.” Much of the building that is done, 
and much that will be done, must in its main 
features greatly resemble the past; it will be in 
stone, in brick, in concrete, in wood, or fn lath 
and plaster. There must be columns and piers, 
colonnades and arcades, and walls with openings. 
The openings must be square or oblong, round 
or oval, with flat, round, elliptical, or pointed 
tops, and there must be roofs or terraces. The 
architects should stamp their buildings with the 
tastes of the day—only, unfortunately, there are 
none. Directly there is an insistance on build- 
ings being beautiful (and of a new kind of 
beauty), there is a hope in iron, for iron build- 
ings do now occasionally occur, and must occur 
more frequently in the fature, and there are no 
examples of iron buildings in the world. 

The question is, How are we best to prepare 
ourselves for the inevitable changes that must 
take place? Of one thing I am sure, that there 
can be no improvement so long as men think 
that apy man, any people, or any age has done 
that which cannot be surpassed, and that all 
that can be done is to imitate that work. Yet 
the sole method of surpassing the best that has 
been, is to imitate it and to paraphrase it, until 
we can do as well ourselves, and then to advance 
beyond it. 

Since the Egyptians, there have been no such 
great builders as the Romans, and they, being 
the masters of a good part of the world known 
to the ancients, wanted grand public buildings 
in every large city of their dominions. Conse- 
quently, there was a school, or probably many 
schools, for such buildings; here there is only 
occasion for two or three in a century. 

Even three great public buildings in a cen- 
tury might give much aid to young architects, 
and to the foremen and workmen employed, 
they would be schools of architecture if they 
were in one style, and that style was the chosen 
one of the people, and by this I mean if the 
people had developed taste and liking enough 
in one particular direction ; but: if one of these 
public buildings is Classic Roman, another 
Gothic, and another Early Italian Renaissance, 
you get no concurrence of opinion and effort, 


-jand no means of comparison. There is, too, 


another consideration—the buildings should be 
such that the best paintings and sculpture of 
present day will harmonise with them. 
This cannot be the case with Gothic. The best 
sculptors will put in their best 

work, but then their work is inoongrucus with 
; the modern Gothic architects fee] 

they can, force inferior artists to 
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in this sooty air, the colamns an 
between them are nearly alike 
of the year. Here, it is true, we want sh 
but we also want light, and porticoes 
most disastrous adjuncts to pu 
except as porticoes to churches, for they 
the interiors. 

One would jadge England to 
country, for the niches and 
public buildings are still withou 
and groups. Remember the 
bronze statues Scaurus had in his 
was only a temporary one fora 
use; and gem engraving is 
well as the making of artistic 
can keepup our courage, our 
and body, our industry and 
integrity and virtue, England will 
become rich, and as wealth is what is 
self-denial from the surplus industry 
kind, the gaining and preserving it are 
virtues, Riches themselves, if 
seem to me to be an undoubted 

Dr. Jobnson so wisely rema 

been many treatises on the | 
poverty, but none on the advantages of 
as these are self-evident. If we will 
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no reason why England should fall; that is 
wisdom, courage, temperance, and justice 
remain with us. e 

I think the creation of beautiful things is 
demoralising, so I bave had no hesitation & 


recommending the study of Boman bons, © 


villas, and palaces. In hearing the account of 
Pliny’s villas you see to some extent the req 
ments of those days,—the choice of views ¢ 
sun and sbade, of retirement and quiet; 
you have the attempts of d ed a 
tects and antiquarians to re-constract the 
Laurentine Villa from Pliny’s description, Yo 
must not even think that the Atrium of the 
Roman house is not adapted to English want, 
for one of the great triamphs of Barry at the 
Reform Clab and at Bridgewater House ws 
the utilising of their Atriums by covering theo 
with glass. 

Whether it was from modesty or fashion thst 
Pliny said nothing about his bousing 
I know not, but we can only 
series of ceils (Cellatio) on the first-floor, the 


Trimalchio mentions, was probably theslaveba- 


racks, We find that Pliny had an , 
his pages to sleep in, and that there were many 
of them in the room (Pliny 7, 27). As ealy 
as Piautus we find the women’s § iwc 
wardrobe women ear Che a perfume Phe 
kee Unctor), a cofferer h 
cos. oral (Flabelliferx), sandal = 
(Sandaligerule), ‘singing girls ( 
casket - keepers (Cistellatrices), ! 
(Nantii), mnews-carriers 


that these were decreased as 
richer. 
the Empress Livia,—the maid who combed pore 
lap-dog is called “a Oura Catelle Bmore 
put in her earrings and was called “ Aum 
Ornatrix”; another pat on her acc 
the “ Serva a Sandalis”; there 

folders and dress-perfamers, the 

the hair- 
the rouge-pot, and of the po 


I told you before, there were names f0F p 


of 300 slaves. This affiaence of 
couraged a passion for every 


venience. We see how small an advantag? nl 


was dearly purchased by Pliny in 
gallery built as large as a public 


was a mile long. 
The plan of a Roman 


venient to Palladio that he built the Commas 
La Carita at Venice in imitation of ont | 


are his words :-—“ The following . oa . 


the Convent of La Car have sought 
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these riches, when we get them, wisely, there’s 


it. The 


messengers — 
(Renuntii) (Plat 
Trinummus, act ii, sc. 1), and it is — | 


There are inscriptions to the dave ¢ 


parter, the wig-keeper, the nistres 


for taking a walk in bad or hot ve < 
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Munch 8, 1890. | 


understand, unless he alludes 
ite 1 ak in the open space.) “ Above 
ws jamns there is an open terrace on a level 
. the third order of the cloister, where there 

‘ye cells of the friars. Adjoining the 
ue eon one side is the Sacristy, 
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that are seen there support 
of the wall of the cloister which in 
« the partabove divides the chambers, or rather 
he the gallery. This Sacristy serves 
‘or the Tablinum (so they called the place 
r ages of their ays es 
myself, I have placed iton one 

on On the other flank is the place for 
the Chapter, which answers to the Sacristy. Inthe 
church is an oval staircase open in 

part by the : 
the middle, which is convenient and beautifal. 
From the Atriam one enters into the cloister, 
ghich has three orders or columns, one above 
che other. The first is Doric; the columns project 
from the pilasters more than half” (he means 
from the piers); “the second is the Jonic, the 
columnsare a fifth part less than those of the 
fest: the third is Corinthian, and has the 
colamns a fifth part less than those of the 
ycond. In this order in the place of pilasters 
there is a continuous wall, and in a straight line 
over the arches of the lower orders are windows” 
(iz, ina vertical line from the centres of the 
arches), “which give light to the entrance of the 
cells, the vaults of which are made of canes, so 
that they may not weight the walls. Oppositethe 
Atrium and the cloisters beyond the walk the 
refectory is found, two squares long, and as high 
as the bottom of thethird order of the cloister ; 
ithas a gallery on either hand ” (how the refec- 
toryand the walk were lit the plans and sections 
do not show ), “and under it isa cellar much after 
the manner that they make cisterns, in order 
that the water cannot get intoit. On one side 
it has the kitchen, ovens, poultry-yard, wood- 
house, laundry, and a pretty garden, and on the 
other, other places. There are in this building, 
isclading rooms for strangers; and other places 
which serve for different purposes, forty-four 
rooms and forty-six cells.”—(Pall. “I quattro 
4 “ri Architettura,” Venice, 1570. Lib. 2, 
The plans of the Palace of Augustus are 
worthy of your attention for many peculiarities. 
I st at that the audience chambers, 
or Vourts of Appeal, were of a peculiar shape, 
reminding one of Byzantine work (in ecenelad 
wehitectare these curious shapes were adopted 
© get abutments for domes and vaults); with 
the exception of the light they got from the 
outer doors, they seem only to get light from a 
grating at the top; how the rooms at the back 
were lit we do not at present know, as they 
abutted on a hill side, but probably by slanted 
shafts to the front of the Palace, as was done 
 Caracalla’s baths. On the two flanks, the 
rsea next the Peristyle might have been lit 
ta it, a8 we know nothing of how much of 
wall was found, and the back parts might 
_ been lit by skylights; but in the front of 
“it cero the circular rooms, if they 
were without windows, could only have 
gt a glimmer of light by reflexion from the 
passages; it is scarcely likely that they had 
—— in the floors over them, and we are at 
it — tai what purpose they were used. 
ot to mip bre uee Ta by Seoteaen i 
ns y skylights. It 
me that they might be bed- 


to prevent the i aed them were 
inma dist 

> op of the streets. who cba — 

all the sangeet, %0 have been intolerable,— 


Load 


abmidnight,  "" °OPPet-smiths began work 


a description of the noises of the 

who tee a; and the musical instrument 
— tries his flates and trumpets close to 

think there mast hens O72) 

Of several : ave a large opening, 

Peristyle at be in the wall next the 

fist floor, back of the Tablinum on the 

might be a views when it was wanted there 

court, from the Tablinum across the 
One m 

Apollo 


With oe in mind that the Temple of 
the House of tee oe the Temple of Vesta, 
of be Palace gro unde, anh thee 

Apollo was probably the Temple 


When ania Private chapel. 


salah girded 
with a Doric cornice, which carries the vault} 
shove ; 


Pm. and sunrise ; and then, as now, in| Way 
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died, took the office himself, and as 
be anintnne ae ae of 
which he was the guardian, and the T and 
the anpee: ST ate ee 
Sacra, he moved em Virgins cl 
to his palace. we ac 
The main hall of the Apollinean Library, 
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vaulted, but the dining-room was certainly not. 
If there are any sufficient remains of the bases 
of the columns the whole could be roughly re- 
constructed, as definite proportions were given 
to the columns and entablature, and possibly 
there may be scraps enough left to sce what the 
carved decorations were like. 

It is worth noticing how charming the dining- 
room must have been with one end to the 
Peristyle, and with windows or sash down 
to the ground on either side, so that the guests 
could see the plants in the conservatories, and 
both see and hear the plashing fountains. 

I read you before Plutarch’s remarks on this 
palace being more superb than the Temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, enriched as this was with 
the columns plundered by Sulla from the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens. 

However great a monster Domitian may have 
been, he evidently had good taste in archi- 
tecture, or he would not have employed so 
able an architect to build his palace. The 
curved terrace or portico, 244 ft. across, he 
built in front of Augustus’s Palace to over- 
look the circus maximus, must have been one 
of the finest sights in Rome. 

Martial has many epigrams on Domitian’s 
buildings, one long epigram on the glories of 
his palace (Lib. VIII., Epig, 36) I gave you in 
my last lecture; but as all his to the 
Emperor are particularly fulsome until his 
death I have not given them. When Domitian 
was assassinated he wrote in his Book of Shows 
(Lib, Spec. 33) :— 

“ How much thy third has wrong'd thee, Flavian race ! 

"Twere better ne'er to have bred the previous brace.” 


He has, however, another on the architect of 
the palace, Rabirius (Lib. VIL, Epig. 56, p. 331), 
as follows:— — 
‘¢ Rabirius model took from heaven to build 
Our wondrous Palace, sure ; he is so skilled. 


For Phidian Jove a worthy fane to rear, 
Pisa* must beg him of our Thunderer.” 


According to Suetonius (Domitian 12), 
Domitian had exhausted the Exchequer by the 
expense of his buildings and public spectacles, 
but beyond this he says nothing of his Palace. 

I have said in the lecture on palaces all I 
Oala ir engage of aes three hs 

On re 8 epochs, 
the Augustan, the Flavian, and that of 
Diocletian, we see that there was much more 
thought and ingenuity bestowed by the archi- 
tects on the plans in the first epoch than in the 
two latter. 

From the houses at Pompeii there 
information to be picked up in 
of eed aad 
regular- pieces in 
struction; much, too, may be learned in t 
of ornamental-water work, for Pompeii is 
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interesting 
the highest form of beauty,—the human form,— 
and that their ornamentation is not necessarily 


place, 
and forms that are without dignity or beauty, 
when they are not absolutely ugly. For 
example: workmen drinking, outcasts gambling, 
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of architectare. It does have on ee 
now in modern building, and will, 1 am 


frontages of manufacturing 
is dear and t is scarce. I say this without 


diffidence, although there is so vast a majority 
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ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES. 
Mr. A. 8. Murpray, of the British Museum, 


delivered his second lecture* on this subject on 


the 20th ult. 
e lecturer commenced by remarking that | ® 


in a Greek temple the most striking feature was 
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revival of artistic work, 
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I fear architects are too 
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existing pediments we had three co 
In one Pot |® 


was that 
Lernewan Hydra, 


huge serpent with innumerable heads. 


was on the right 
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there 
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the ornament too 
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you can”; 
Was over- 
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plicity of a 
great artist, 
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the 
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ect beauty, but of exact 


who, with one staat tes b 
ts 
A ype 

could, but made what 


a few blobs 


down, as 


ving the 
t facts that the remains 


they did use as 


have “infinite 


as if the artist had said, 


throwing 
challenge, 


ve done 


my work,do it better if 


itdid not possess the transcendent 
surpassed. 
importan 


reek art. Greek art aimed at sim- 
putt 

ore | 

rale the Roman work 


to wish for more ; 
architecture are so n 


was, 


merits of G 


Artistic, however, as the Roman school of 
plicity as the true mark of excellence. This 
simplicity was not the native sim 
rade race, charming as that 
prodact of the highest cultivation,and we admire 
it as we do the off-hand work of a 

that Roman architecture was 


as possible, so as to 
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where it was 
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-. .. hat the parts which 
be observed that the parts whic 
ested ‘in relief had not, except in the case 


the horses, been sculptured on the true prin- jg 


of 
, of which aimed at presenting to 
the oe cue possible extent of the 
fgare or figures. In the Olympian pediments 
the ‘were, in a number of cases, sculp- 
tared on & background, and in that sense they 
werereliefs ; but for the rest the projection was 
» to make them look like actual statues 
is the round, and as such they were gene- 
rally considered. Having discussed at some 
north the question of the subject and the 
t of the figures in the east 
osdiment at Olympia, the lecturer passed 
on to speak of the east pediment of the 
Parthenon, of the scalpture of which all that 
bad survived was the group in each angle ; the 
centre had disappeared, and with it the climax 
snd key to the composition as a whole. The 
subiect, we knew from a literary source, to have 
neon the birth of Atbene. After discussing the 
possible “interpretations ” of this pediment, the 
ectarer, in conclusion, said that in archaic 
sculpture we had learned to admire the fine 
tagtidious folds in which the drapery was syste- 
matically arranged, as if it had been put on a 
ttle wet and then pressed into shape. In the 
salptures of the Parthenon, however, we had 
zot rid of fashion and its fastidiousness. Beauty 
was found in the wider consideration of what 
was necessary,—no more and no less,—for a 
serfectly noble form. The dress, while it 
covered the forms, had no need to conceal 
them. It had, indeed, to be shown to be dis- 
tinct from the forms beneath, and that was 
achieved by treating it as a perfectly distinct 
thing, movable and removable at pleasure. It 
thus aimed at a beauty of its own, and called 
spon the sculptor to reproduce the innumerable 
charms of light and shade which belonged to it 
onder its aspect as an accessory with special 
features of itsown. It was like the movement 
of a clear stream, which, though distinct from 
itsrocky bed, yet owed its infinite charm to the 

configuration of that bed. 
‘We will give a report of Mr. Marray’s third 
and concluding lecture of the series next week. | 








LECTURES ON THE MYTHOLOGY AND 
ART OF ATHENS. 


Ixy connexien with the Chelsea centre for the 
extension of University teaching, Miss Harrison 
is giving a course of ten lectures on Athens, at 
the South Kensington Museum lecture-theatre. 
in this course the lecturer is following up and 
combining the subjects of her lectures on Attic 
mythology in the autumn of 1886, and on Attic 
cults in the autumn of 1888, reports of both of 
which appeared at the time in the Builder. The 
present lectures go with much greater detail 
‘eto questions of topograpby, and show the 
result up to date of the recent excavations at 
Athens. One of these discoveries is especially 
important. The river Eridanos has been dis- 
—— by Dr. Dirpfeld, north of the Akropolie, 

's course followed roughly the line of the 
great sewer shown on maps to pass under the 
a pert of Athens; the river flowed out of 
“ ty at the Dipylon. This localisation of the 
my i the importance of the Kephiss»s 
oa phy. Inearly times at least, it, 
wu@ Bot the Kephissos, formed the northern 
boundary of the city, as the Ilissos did the 
southern. The theory is fully confirmed by a 
ae in Plato (Kritias, 112), who says that 
pe ed gies times was bounded by the Ilissos 
s © Eridanos, by the hills of Pnvx and 
ae agg The Pelaegikon (rd 

“sporokiw. Thuc. IT. 17), or old Pelasgic fortifi- 


rg ned as a defence to the Akro- 
Western sj i 
extended from ide, is shown to bave 


: the Klepsydra to the Askle- 
iy was almost certainly used as a 
Attious on down to the days of Herodes 
heeete *n its course was slightly altered by 

ing of the Odeion. On the Akropol's 


, 
- see interest still attaches to the old temple 
, o discovered in 1885, and to the 
remains Pelasgic masopry near the Erech- 
theion. those Pes nistaric foundations are 
oF er ema of the well-built house 
connasien : (Homer, Odyss., VIL, 81). In 
ae “weedy Erechtbeus the lecturer gave 
Brechthens "6 piece of mythological analysis. 
is : — of the earliest kings of Athens, 
ioe - Surname of Poseidon. When 
et thene established itself firm] 
Athens, to the Stadual subordination of the 


vmroO Tiy 


Poseidon worship, it became to con- 
nect the royal house eiheniaby wit the new 
oddess, but the ancient king, under his title 
of Erechtheus, was too strongly associa’ed with 
Poseidon, therefore he must be, so to speak, 
reborn as Erichthonios. The Erichthonios of the 
lliad (XX., 219), with his three thousand mares, 
ote — wrttgee pays north wind, is merely an- 
other form o sea-god, but this of 
him is less familiar to the Athenian bees gor 
since the end of the name "Ep:yOévwe suggests 
a possible connexion with the earth, he is 
made into an earth-born King of Athens. 
entrusted at his birth to Athena herself. 
The story of his being enclosed in a chest and 
given in charge to the daughters of Kekrops, is 
one of those aitiological myths which are fre- 
quently met with in Greek mythology, and 
which often arose to explain ritual, the original 
meaning of which had been either obscured or 
forgotten. This particular story was to account 
for the mysterious ceremony of the Arrbephoria 
(Paus. 1, 27), otherwise Her a, when 
young maidens carried on their heads chests, 
the contents of which were to be unknown to 
them. Miss Harrison contends that what they 
catried were effigies of young animals (/pea:). 
With these, the maidens were to propitiate 
already, at an early age, the goddesses of fer- 
tility,_—but they must not understand the cere- 
mony. Hence the injunction not to look into 
the chest, and threats to insure it. Hence also 
the story of what happened in the days 
of Kekrops to the maidens who opened 
the chest. The names of Herse and Pandrosos 
are themselves connected with young animals 
(épone Spdcoc). In passing from the ancient 
Poseidon and _ Erichthonios cults of the 
Akropolis to the Areopagos, the lecturer showed 
the story of the connexion of this bill with Ares 
to have arisen to account for the name of 
Areopagos, when its real meaning had been 
lost. The meaning may be arrived at from 
considering the importance of the worship of 
the Eumenides, who, together with the Chthonic 
deities (Demeter, Persephone, Triptolemos, 
Piouton*> give the key-note to the mythology 
of this region. The shrine of the Kumenides 
was at the eastern angle of the Areopagos. 
From a stady of (1) their early art form (note 
especially the series of Argcs reliefs), and (2) 
their ritual (see Sophokl., Ord. Col., 470, scholiast 
on the lines), we infer that Pausanias is right 
when he says that A°schylos in his “ Eumenides” 
first made them terrible. Originally they were 
austere and solemn, yet kindly nature-powers. 
It was as Semnai, or Venerable Ones, that they 
watched by the cleft on the east of the Areo- 
pagos. These Semnai themselves give a clue 
to the name of their hill. In schylos they 
call themselves ‘Apai, i.e. curses (Kum. 416). 
May not the hill mean the hill of the curses or 
imprecations, of the mysterious powers of the 
under-world? Here Pausanias also noted a 
tomb of (Edipus (Paus. L., 28, 7), yet in Sopho- 
kles we find the (Ndipus legend and the grave 
of the Faries, where hed , localised 
at Koloros. The explanation is to seek in the 
fact that to the early city, the Areopagos was 
the place without the gates. It was there that 
criminals were condemned, and outcast tyrants 
received. The place as such must not be within 
the city proper. But, as Athens spread, the hill 
of the ’Apai and the sacred sbrine of the 
Semnai were no longer apart from the city— 
and so a new hill of cursing was made, with its 
worship of the Semnai and its grave of (Edipus, 
safe this time beyond the walls of Themistokles. 
The sacred enclosure of the Eleusinion, with 
its two temples, one of Demeter and Persephone, 
and the other of Triptolemos, lay slmost cer- 
tainly south of the A os, not far from the 
Poyx. This position is confirmed by the pas- 
sage of Aristephanes (Thesmoph., 658), where 
the choros of Thesmophoriasuzai talks of rearch- 
ing the whole Pnyx (rijv wixva wacayv) for fear 
some man may be lurking there. Durirg the 
performance of the mysteries of the Thesmo- 
phoria, which took place in the adjoining 
Elevsinicn, the Pnyx was for three days given 
up to the women of Athens. For the cult and 
mythology of Eubouleus, another under-world 
deity, whom Miss Harrison shows to be crigin- 
ally another form of Hades and Plouton, a 
general interest is now likely to be 
owing to the beautiful bead of this god 
discovered at Eleusis, and held ngs to 
from the hand of Praxiteles (A 
Museum ). 





We will give a conncoted of 
remaining five lectures at a aon of 
courses. : 
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¥llustrations. 


SOME CHURCHES UPON THE LOWER 
RHINE. 


Say UTHOUGH the churches upon the Upper 
oN Rhine are well known to Ep 
arc , 


ecclesiastical buildings in this 
of interest to our readers— especially 
drawings are from sketches made on 
and the descriptions from notes taken 
the same time. 
We commerce our observations 
capital of oe old German 
name. After passing through 
ty 

tier, one s a 
wooded range of hills, one of which is Pi see 
by the old castle and Minster Church 
Cleve. The pretty town winds gradually 
up the bill, by a » serpentine street. 
Although Cleve is » deen 
for the artist, there is not very m 
detain the architect there. The castle, though 
an old building, bas been too much modernised 
to be of any especial value. It is true it 
contains two very singular-looking one eam 
doorways; so singular, im fact, as to r 
a doubt about their genuineness; and 
some early inscribed tablets, several of 
which are Roman in date. The Hauptkirche, 
or Catholic parish church, close at hand, is a 
large, fourteenth-century Ts 
of a very long and lofty nave aisles, ul- 
mating in apses at the east end, with 
crowned by tall slate spires at 
graceful fléche in the cen 
constructed of red and w 
what haphazard, 
and then again in 
used indiscriminately; the window 
doorways, &c., are all 
the church, though rather bald- 


ing of brick, 
serbian parish church) is a most singula 

u a Tr 
: between Gothic and Classic archi- 


The “ Evangelische Kirche ” 


com 

tecture, not urpicturesque, and dating 

about the end ot the seventeenth 

neighbourhood of Cleve contains a 

very interesting churches. Eight miles 

the opposite bank of tLe Rhine, is E 

with two fine churches,—the older of 

called the “ Minster,” is a most 

Ecclesiastical buildirg, and we should descri 

it as consisting of a great north 

with a low, narrow choir ard a short nave (only 

two bays long) attached to it. There is a 

brick tower and, beneath the choir, 

crypt. For furniture 
and elaboratel 


. Th 


About five miles from 
Calcar is a village called Wisse), which contains 
a very perfect twelfth-century church, con- 
sisting of a nave, aisles, trarsepts, and 
rece epee Oe ppipgs The 
ca . 
bay enclosing 
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geometric , 

nave and aisles of equal 

with a chapel, the.same height, on the south 
side, and one much lower on the north. There 
is a lofty brick tower, crowned with a slate 
spire, at the west end, and a deep porch 
to the south. The interior of the church 
is very fine, though rather plain; the 
piers are cylindrical, of brick plastered over, 
and scored in representation of alternate layers 
of wide and narrow courses of stone. The 
arrangement to be ancient. The 
capitals are foliated, and the vaulting is simple 


and 
pecially interesting is the quantity 
of magnificent furnitare which it contains. 

There are seven great triptych altars, all 
dating from the commencement of the sixteenth 
century. The high altar is a most wonderfal 
composition. When opened, the triptych dis- 
plays the whole history of the Passion of our 
Lord in one vast “alto-relievo” carved in oak, 
uncoloured. There are some 250 The 
wings are painted by John of Calcar. The altar 
itself has an arcaded front. 

Of the other six altars, that in the Lady- 
chapel, north of the choir, is the finest. The 
“Mater Dolorosa” in the centre niche, bearing 
the dead body of our Lord, is simply magnifi- 
cent. The figures are about life-size: the finest 
mare Sr — = know. on are 

two altars against the piers of 

the chancel arch are very rich, but a little 

. There are too many 

small figures introduced into them. The two 

other altars attached to the outer piers of the 

nisles are beautiful examples of very Early 
Renaissance 


altars have painted wings gr doors. That 
in the great chapel to the south of 

is not so perfect as the others, but is 

inst the walls of 


u portion of which is composed of wood, 

adorned by two life-sized representations 
of the Madonna standing in a great open bower 
composed of branches of a “tree of Jesse.” 
One statue faces east and one west. Below the 
statue is a great pedestal adorned with carvings 
and statuettes, and from its six angles start the 
brackets which support a number of candles. 
The whole is a remarkably magnificent work. 
The old Rood and its attendant figares are now 
over the north doorway. ‘here is an excellent 
brass chandelier near the west end of the nave, 
and a good, though rather plain font in the 
south chapel. In a kind of chapel at the west 
end of the south aisle is a “ PietA” composed 
of figures carved in wood nearly life-size, all 
painted. It is ratherasingular than a beautiful 
work, and dates from the commencement of the 
sixteenth century. Several inscribed tablets 
and other objects of interest are to be seen in 
this chapel. 

The effect of this great plain church with its 
singularly rich furniture is very striking indeed. 
dodauad by Chalationn Pye ted b “ne 

and execu v ier, 
above the high altar, though, no doubt, admired, 
are out of , and too gaudy in effect. The 
grisaille in the side windows of the nave is 


unobjectionable. 

The dimensions of the church are as follows: 
—Internally: Length, 180 ft.; width, 80 ft.; 
width of nave, centre to centre, 37 ft.; length 
of chancel, 60 ft.; height to vaulting of nave 
and aisles, about 70 ft. 

The littletown of Calear has gained itself a 
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are to be seen at Xanten, Cologne, Rees, Weerel, 
Dantzic. The ascertained dates of his works 
range from the year 1481 to 1516. The Pro- 
testant parish church of Calcar appears to be 
an old building, but it is very small, and so 
much modernised as to be of little interest. 

H. W. B. 


BURFORD CHURCH. 





Tus building shows some traces of Norman 


work, but contains little of architectural inte- 
rest beyond a fine and curious collection of 


painted wooden altar tomb in the centre of 
the chancel shewn in the view, and a very 


curious painted oak triptych on the north side 
of the chance], and the whole of this series of 


ings 
tombs has been carefully preserved. The of the illust oes Oe tle aper on “ The 


over in the last century ; 
been rebuilt in Bromsgrove stone. The 
nave roof 


From measured drawings by Mr, J. A. Gotch. 


csstiitaasatita r 





The reredos is a triptych, executed it 
mahogany, gilded «nd painted. The #* 
window has been filled with ea tracery sp 
fine glass by Mesers. Powell & Sons. ie 

Mr. Thomas Collins, builder, of Tewkesbury, 
carried out the work. as | 

The whole expense has been borne by ™ | 


-Honovrable Miss Rashout, of Barford org a 
‘@ memorial to her brother, the late 1° 


Northwich, to whom also a 
has been erected at the entrance to the bart 


yard by his friends and tenants. 
tombs to the Cornwall family, especially a : 


—— 





ROTHWELL MARKET HOUSE. a 
THE illustrations of this interesting ® 
by Mr. J. A. Gotch, which formed apa 


sance in Northam read . 
Institute of Architects on 3 
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THE BUILDER, MARCH 8&8, 1890. 
West Elevation. 
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ROTHWELL MARKET~HOUSE. 
Details of Upper Storey. 
Front Elevation 
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Cornice A. 
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Details of Lower Storey. 
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Pilaster to Main Building 
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Details of Lower Storey. 























Pilaster t Main Building. 
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THE BUILDER. 








nna 
sfor the occasion by Mr. Samuel Hoare, 
, behalf of the townspeople. The 
pegs wr, George J. Skipper, of Norwich, 
J eonge A were selected in public competi- 
in the autumn of last year. Oneof the 
.) features in the external decoration of 
peiiding isthe introduction of a series of 
sit “gontaining the armourial bearings of 
vo connected with Cromer. The panels 
i following arms :—Sir Nicholas de 
wgviand, first Lord of the Manor in the reign 
s Edward I; Robert Bacon, who discovered 
cael in 1405; Sir Bartholomew Read, Lord 
yavor of London in 1502, and who endowed 
he Goldsmiths’ School at Cromer; arms of 
he Wyndham family and of the town of 
‘omer; Lord Saffield, present Lord of the 
¥anor of Cromer Gunners ; B. Bond Cabbell, 
ten, Lord of the Manor of Cromer; and the 
ily arms of the following -—Samuel Hoare, 
tg, M.P., Sir T. Fowell Baxton, Bart., J. H. 
Gamer, Esq., and 5. Gurney Barclay, Esq. 
4s to internal arrangements, the central 
iourway leads through a vestibule (with cloak- 
noms {or ladies and gentlemen on either side) 
wa pablic hall capable of accommodating 900 
sons, It is covered with an open timber 
oof, lighted by windows on one side and roof- 
ishts. The walls are lined with match-board- 
ing toa height of 5 ft. from the floor, and above 
es red brick work neatly pointed. The floor 


wocd blocks. The heating is by hot 


edrcnseri’ Above the vestibule and cloak- 
rooms, and approached by a staircase, having a 
wrarate entrance from the side road,are the 
madieg and recreation-rooms. At the rear end 
of the block of buildings is the fire-engine 
gation. Special crush-doors are provided, and 
ai the doors to the hall are arranged to open 
stwards. Externally the walls of the building 


ge faced with red bricks, and the roof is 
evred with Broseley tiles. The ornamental 
brickwork. of which there is a good deal, comes 
fom Mr. George Gunton’s Costessey Works. 
The carving has been entrusted to Mr. Minns, 


af Norwich. Mr. J. Newman is clerk of the 
works, the builders being Messrs. Chapman & 
son, of Norwich. The heating apparatus will 
be supplied by Messrs. Sabberton Bros., 
Norwich. The carving under the pediment 
epresents Robert Bacon’s ship approaching 
loeland. 





ARCHITECTURE IN OXFORDSHIRE. 
THE ABCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


AT the ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
asoc.ation, held on Friday, the 28th ult., Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, President, in the chair, the 
Suowing members were proposed for election, 
Mi —~ Messrs. W. G. Legg, 8. H. Gordon, G. H. 
vi, HB. Creswell, H. 8S, Morris, J. Robinson, 
ac HT. Bromley. | 
; Mr. E. S. Gale (Hon. Secretary), announced 
we sessional visits for March, as follows :— 
~aco 5, Visit to Mr. Sedding’s new church, 
‘oane-equare, Chelsea; March 22, visit to the 
sew Ventral Offices for the Metropolitan Police 
a the ‘ictoria Embankment (Mr. R. Norman 
“taw, E.A., architect); March 29, visit to the 
rng ‘oepital fer Women in Marylebone-road 
sandy 4i. Brydon, architect). Mr. Gale also 
~ovea @ vote of thanks to Mr. Colcutt for his 
sactess in connexion with the recent visit of 
ia to the Imperial Institute, South 
4a Chairman said he was sorry to say that 
I. William Pite was suffering from a bad cold, 
ue Wa Unable to read bis paper on “ Architec- 
a = Ystordshire.” Mr, Hooper, however, 
i. ned Undertaken that duty for him. We 
ge - stealer portion of the paper :— 
Oxlordshire my happiness to start away for 
nenthe laos re which extended to four 
bat, thouots ole was golng to do the county ; 
pis . ‘ “onstantiy at work, I was only able 
Sad wma ee ee 
lor tbe Village ~d there to see and learn, 
mach as her cha re demands attention as 

—* Wer ‘sister of the town or city. 
- 





hy; : , 
hints sae Permit me to do more than 
bartly be int ¥ churches—a catalogue would 
the “hr without amplification. In 
importante oo of the county are three 
Sotthants Ce — one, it is trae, in 
three wishin Sete Only by a canal; but the 
wath of Bee — of each other, a few miles 
Spires of «i ry, each being celebrated for 
= ey: A ays rhyme dis- 
merits, which, thoug 
“ognerel, introduces the names of = 





— churches, which we will review in 
order :-— 
* Bloxham for length 
f° 9 wey he strength, 
King’s Sutton for beauty.” 
They are a study in themselves, in their influ- 
ence on one another, They were visited by the 
— Association excursion party in 
+. 


Blockesham, now corrapted to Bloxham, in 
William the Congueror’s time was part of the 
estate of Edwin, Earl of Mercia, who, provoked 
by the Normans, broke into insurrection: being 
betrayed by three of his captains, he and his 
brother Morkar, and Berdon, King of Wales, 
were slain fighting. The estate fell into the 
Conqueror’s hands, and remained vested in the 
Crown till the reign of Henry IIL, when 
Almaric de Armand obtained it of that prince. 
This doubtless is the key to the architectural 
history of Bloxham. This noble church (see 
plan) consists of nave, aisles, chancel, and 
transept ; while on the south side are two very 
fine fifteenth-century chapels, the outer one 
being the Milcombe chapel. Adjoining is a 
fine porch,+ with priests’ residence over, in two 
floors. In the church is a gigantic fresco of 
St. Christopher; while over the chancel arch, 
in a sunk recess, is a Last Judgment. A 
painted screen divides the chancel from nave. 
The former is most delightful in delicate Nor- 
man sculpture, quite equal to Romanesque as 
seen at Bamberg and other German places ; here 
are pointed arches to the windows, with the 
Norman sculpture worked in, showing a studied 
economy in the Mediwval builders. The church 
is replete with interest. The north porch has 
a remarkable sculptured arch. In the north 
aisle are some magnificent traceried windows, 
with slight remains of stained glass. One of 
the windows in the north aisle,—a similar one 
being at Adderbury,—has the tracery converg- 
ing, and finishing ina sculptured head. When I 
saw this it was fortunately unrestored. On the 
north elevation of the church is a remarkable 
animal and figure cornice, as seen in other 
northern parts of the county. The steeple 
rises from an octagon in a square tower, ad- 
mirably arranged. Remarkable buttresses are 
at the angles, with niches and canopies; these, 
running up, finish in pinnacles, a traceried 
parapet running round the octagon. The west 
door is a remarkable work of the fourteenth 
century. The label is stepped, and there are 
sculptures of a Last Jadgment. 

Adderbury, the “‘ Edburgberig” of Domes- 
day, which, with Bloxbam, was in Karl Edwin 
of Mercia’s estate, and with it passed to the 
Crown, is a short distance off, and can be seen 
from Bloxham: its Norman castle has gone, 
but the magnificent church still remains, con- 
taining many features as seen at Bloxham. 
The chancel is a fine specimen of the work of 
William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winton, and 
the living naturally belongs to New College, 
Oxford; the glass of the east window contains 
his arms. The detail of the chancel demands 
long study, with its reredos and canopy-work 
to sedilia and east wall, which no doubt 
were once richly decorated. On the north 
side is a remarkable priests’ residence, 
with second altar in a fine oriel window, 
and good turret stair leading to the upper 
chambers and the leads. The church abounds 
in detail, brasses, rood-loft, and screens, a 
magnificent cusped fourteenth-century roof,{ 
and open-timbered. This church has had, as 
also Bloxham, a western gallery,and one can 
trace the same hand at work on both churches. 
The roof in the south transept was restored by 
an eminent architect, and I have a note asking 
“ Why was it varnished?” Here are also more 
sculptored cornices, and we get an insight 
into local life. A husband, presumably, is 
agitating a fire with the bellows under a four- 
legged caldron, while his spouse is licking 
him into shape with a basting-spoon. Animals 
with gorgeous tails, foliated beasts, and griffins 
fighting, human beings playing on instraments, 
wind and otherwise ; a man is stroking a donkey, 
while a dog is licking his own ear. The tread 
of the rood stair, it is interesting to note, is 
4h in. by 8j in. rise. The building presents o 
maes of questions relating to date and circum- 
stance. The tower and are at the west 
end, the former o nto the nave. The 
spire and pinnacles do not sit very bappily ; they 

*See the Builder for Ang. 15 and 22. 1885, pp. 237, 


250; also the numbers for Sept. 12 and Sept. 19 of the 
tame ear for varios aketehes of Oxfordabire churches 
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within a traceried parapet, and angle 
taper to the ground. 

Of Peter, King’s Satton, Northampton- 
shire, separated from the border by the Oxford 
canal, suffer but a word. The same hands have 
been here, and the local lines, attesting the 
beaaty of the spire go without saying. Its won- 
drous symmetry and simplicity are enchanting ; 
the tapering of the spire to meet that of the 
tower is very beautifally arranged. It is at the 
west end, and comes into the 


being a fine fifteenth-century porch beyond. 

A seeming parody on the three great 
churches are three village ones, lying @ little 
south, but all within view, in a valley of 
They are easily reached from Chi 
which latter church has a al fif 
century window, with double 1 over the 
chancel arch, and a most singular porch. The 
village churches are Wigginton, South 
ton, and Barford St. Michael, all 
studies in themselves. We must away; many 
delightfal experiences may be to 
by-villages, and putting up at 
My task already is too great, an 
to many of these churches demands an evening 
to themselves. 

The great church of St. Mary, at Witney, 
however, calls for some notice, as I went there 
specially, with orders to make drawings of the 
magnificent tower and spire at the 
I should weary you were I to attempt 1 
dissect the parts; 1 wish, however, to enter 
little into the history of its times, and 
memories which cluster around it, which will 
go far to show how our national architecture is 
enfolded in our national history and daily life, 
and to offer an interesting suggestion which 
may call for consideration at your 
There are remains of a Norman church which 
had existence previous to the costly recon- 
structions, adaptations, and additions of 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth cen- 
tories in aisle and transept. The presence 
of many altars suggests a large establish- 
ment; while, without, the one absorbing 
topic is, whence came such a stately tower and 
spire, with its intricacy of line, and bold sim- 
plicity, and oneness of conception? Let the 
rolls and records of our land . Mifwine, 
or Alwinus, is reckoned as Winton’s thirty- 
second bishop. Tradition states that there was 
a scandal about his relations with Qoeen Eom, 
mother of Edward the Confessor, who was born 
at Islip, rear Oxford, and that she proved ber 
innocence by the ordeal of red-hot h- 
shares at Winchester, on which she un- 
harmed. The good king made over the manor 
of Witney to the acquitted bishop, he like- 
wise doing the same to bis church chapter, or 
establishment at Winton. Dogdale gives a list 
of others handed ree or the — time. crete 
arose the espiscopal ce on east 
the church. Stigand succeeded AZifwine, and 
Stigand was in turn succeeded by Walkelin 
(Stigand being made Archbishop of Canterbury 
A.D. 1052, deprived by William the Conqueror 
in 1070, and dying the same year in prison). 
Walkelin was a great builder,and much of the 
nave of Winchester Cathedral is attributed to 
him. It is not improbable that be built the 
palace at Witney. For thirty years he is said 
to have divided his time between Winton and 
Witney ; if that be the case, it is well within 
reason to expect —= ee pel 
upon the adjoining church. e may 
a him ahah the beautiful north porch, 
which is of his time; and, though not 
relevant, it is of the highest interest 
the fact that in his episcopacy 
Domesday Sarvey was made or 
Therefore, meee led pen na homeo — 
Norman ch owed much stracture 
Walkelin. and its inspiration to noble Winton of 
East Anglia ; and bere, housed midst shady trees, 
this not less learned and exalted ecclesiastic, 
though not so over-worked and over-worried as 
his more modern brethren of the bench, bas 
added his tribute to what is to us. gentlemen, 
“a mine of memorier.” William Gyflard, the 
next Bishop of Winton, was Lerd High Chan- 
cellor to King Henry I.,and in that, like Cardinal 
Wolsey, be was for = jose ayy 
mach servitor temporalities 
He was succeeded by the 
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whom we know next to nothing—we come to 
Peter de Oriol (Winton's thirty-ninth bishop), 
who spent much leisure at the palace and park 
of Witney. At Cogges there still exists Park 
Farm, and an open ditch called Emm’s Dyke, 
after the queen-mother of Edward the Confessor 
before referred to. In 1221 Bishop Peter de 
Oriol obtained royal warrant from Ilenry ill. 
to parchase and receive of Kobdert de Arsic’s 
barn at Cogges, “building timber from his 
woods.” These woods are still at Cogges, a 
mile or two from Witney. The bishop's clerk, 
Dionysius, was Rector of Witney—a man of 
importance in his time. The Fifth Crusade 
took place under John Brienne in 1217. and the 
retarning warriors, passing through Calvados, 
stand face to face with the surpassing beauty 
of the western facade of Bayeux Cathedral. 
Ooe of the gentlemen present views the 
fairness of the spire and pinnacles aright 
for his Witney friends. Whether by a 
manipulated memorandum or not, we incline 
to the sugvestion that this vision of the beaatifal 
was safely conveyed to Engia:d aud b’oomed 
again at Witoey,—a Freoch poem translated 
with consummate art into living English, io 
Witney's buttressed tower and pinnaclied spire. 
The slopes of the tower are remarkable; 
also the peculiar angles and differences 
of the buttressing; and it should be further 
noted the tower is not central with the tran- 
septs. Witney has influenced Bamp'on and 
Broadwell in towers and sp res, tut beyond that 
ié seems to stand alone. 
lies just outside Witney, and has a 
smal] but most interesting church, with a four- 
teenth-century octagonal tower placed obliquely 
at the west end,—a singular arrangement. The 
place has a remarkable history in the roll of 
time, and has a connexion with Witney ; it was 
the church of the Barony of Arsic, of which 
Manser de Arsic was lord. The family was 
descended from the Earls of Oxford, and as 
ancient as the reign of Henry I. The baron 
gave the church to the Black Monks of 
Fiscamp, in Normandy, who sent over part of 
their convent and founded a cell, which was 
dissolved by Henry V., with tbe other alien 
es. Some of the anc'eat stone barns still 
exist adjoining the church. 

Eight miles from Witney, and four from a 
railway - station, is tbe enchanting town 
of Barford, littl known, porsivly through 
its isolated position. The importance of the 

ce calls for notice at ovr hands. De- 

htfally situated on the Windrush, which 
comes from the Cotteswoid, one crosses the 
ancient winding stone bridge, and stands at 
the head of the broad High-street,—ancient 
houses to the right and left making unnumbered 
mental calls to be ins d. That we cannot 
do now; our visit is mainly to have a hurried 
look at the church, which Mr. Street, with 
his intimate knowledge of the county, has said 
that of all the churches in the diocese of 
Oxford, Burford is not only the grandest in scz1-, 
but that also in its architectural detuil it is 
singularly rich and beantiful. A word on its 
early history gives us tte origin of the dedi- 
cation of the Church to St. Johan the Baptist. 
By the Saxons, Barford was known as Beorford, 
of which the present name is a corruption. 
In 685 an ecclesiastical synod was held here by 
the Kings Ethelred and Berthwald, at which 
Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, was ordered to 
write against an error respecting Easter. In 
752 a battle was fought between Ethelbald, 
King of Mercia, and Cathred, King of the 
West Saxons, who had revolted. Etbelbald 
was defeated, and the Royal Standard, bearing 
the device of a goleen dragon, was captured. 
To the west of the town is a place called 
“ Battle Edge "—-this in all probability is the 
site. A custom for loog was kept up of 
parading the streets with all “ jollity” with a 
“Golden Dragon” on Midsummer Eve (St. John- 
the-Baptist’s Day). After the Conquest, how- 
ever, the town was bestowed on Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester, natural son of Henry I. In Oxford- 
shire, with sach variety, where one sees great 
churches, as Bloxham, Witney, Bampton, ard 
Dorchester, when we come to look at Bur- 
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be provided unless there was a far larger con- 

demand than that which, at least 
at the present time, exists either at Barford or 
elsewhere. It is unnecessary to enumerate the 
dates at a church like Burford, for it affords to 
the observant student a complete dictionary of 
Medieval architecture in matter and detail 
The charch lies very low, and the mill-stream 
which bounds the charchyard is uncomfortably 
near. The interest possibly centres in the 
tower, which has most excellent Romanesque 
work, surmounted by a late fifteenth-century 
tower and spire. No doubt the very irregular 
shape of the church is the result of the linking 
together of two distinct buildings. Mr. Street 
thought that what is now called the Sylvester 
aisle was a chapel standing quite distinct from 
the church, which was founded in the tbir- 
teenth century, and was not joined to the 
charch by the opening of the arches until 
the fifteenth century, when it was also 
‘engthened eastwards. All this has resulted 
in detriment to the megnificent south perch, 
which was once partly detached, and is 
now completely imbedded between this 
aisle and the western of the two south transepts. 
The altar at the east being a great distance 
off, and the narrowness of the tower arches 
being inconvenient for comfortable service, one 
has little doubt but that they decided to develop 
the church at the west end. That the porch 
was distinct from the Sylvester aisle is clear 
from the fact of there being a buttress and 
the plinth returning round. A chapel was 
accordingly erected of stone, with a wooden 
tester under the easternmost arch of the nave 
arcade. This, architectorally, is a most inge- 
nious arrangement, which Mr. Street fully re- 
stored, and of which he remarked that he 
knew of no other similar example. Observa- 
tion on the spot shows that most people can 
see better at this position than at any other; 
though the position is probably open to 
serious and divived eccle-iastical opinion. 
The church contains an excellent fou teenth- 
century eculptared font, and it is curious to ob- 
serve that the sedilia to the font are only 9 in. 
high. Pulpit-roofe, ironwork, and the many 
beautifal windows call for the undivided atten- 
tion of the student. In the south transept is a 
Purbeck tomb, the inscription bring on the 
exterior soffit of the arch with a canopied 
niche over it; it thus rans:—*“Orate pro 
animabus patris et m.,tris Johannis Leggare de 
Borford per quem ista fenestra decoratar.” No 
less interesting is it to read an early speciinen 
of Eoglish prior to the Reformation, when the 
people were aching to be done with the bands of 
“ Latinity.- Here is a specimen of English as 
she was spoken in 1437 :— 

“Mary moder mayde cler, hane mercycn me. Jon 
Spicer. 

Andon me Alys his wyff, lady for thi joies fyve. 

I trust my task has not been ia vain in 
having endeavoured to show you that the charac- 
teristics of a few churches, the nave arcades of 
Oxford, and some other subjects, as the roofs 
and porches, kc, provide matter for others to 
take up with very great profit, and [ trust that 
as the summer comes upon us we may have the 
opportunity of again seeking and studying noble 
work in ancient stones. 











Mr. H. D. Appleton, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Pite for his paper, and to Mr. 
Hooper for having read it, said that the paper 
was one of great interest to them, notwith- 
standing that the district covered by it had 
been visited, as bad been stated, during one of 
the annual excarsions of the Association. 

Mr. L. A. Shuffrey seconded the motion, which 
was supported by Mr. F. R. Farrow (Hon. Sec.), 
and Mr. C. H. Brodie, who said he was some- 
what surprised to find Ir, Pite suggesting, in 
the first portion of bis paper (which we have 
been obliged to abbreviate), that mouldings 
should be drawn one-eighth, one-quarter, or 
one-half full size. He thought it a good thing 
for Mr. Pite that his brother was not present. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meetirg, begged to inclade in it the 
name of Mr. Bolton for his kindness in having 
made a large number of the many plans of 
charches which were exhibited on the screens. 

Mr. Hooper having said a few words in reply, 
the meeting terminated. 





The Sanitary Institute. — The Council 
have accepted an invitation irom the Town 
Council of to hold the Autumn Con- 
gress and Health Exhibition in that town in 
September next. 
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FREE LECTURES TO ARTISANS AT qjp 
PENTERS’ HALL: | 
PROFESSOR Ww. H. CORFIELD ow « won) 
SANITATION,” 


Tue third of the sent ¢ 
tares to artisans and. ethers pers 
pected with building. under the auspices of 9 
Worshipful Company of Carpenters, omy" 
livered on Wednesday, the 19th ult by Profs, 
W. H. Corfield, M.A, MD, bis 
“Modern Sanitation.” Mr. iene Pret 
presided, and there was a large attendances 

Professor Corfield said the subject of “Mode 
Sanitation ” was a very wide one and, 
taken in its widest possible sense, it could 4 
be embraced within the limits of a singlelectes 
He would, therefore, limit his remarks to the 
question of the removal of refuse matters frog 
our houses; and, in the first place, would ton. | 
rider the improvements that hed been made 
recent times in the materials used in the rani. 
tation of houses ; in the second place, the in. 
provements made in the arrangement, trapping 
and ventilation of drains, and other i it 
and, ia the third place, the improvementemadeis 
appliances and apparatus. Uatil com 
recent times all drains were made of stone 
brick, or pervious agricaltural pipes. The gr: 
and greatest improvement that was mage i: 
the construction of drain-pipes for bouses was 
the one which consisted of making them of 
water-tight material. It was then 
for the first time that pipes which bad to cany 
away foul water should be, in themselves, 
impervious to water, and in the first 
had pipes made of a material known as glazec. 
stoneware. Bat though it was very well to 
have a pipe which was impervious to water 
these pipes could not be meade of indefinite 
length. Their ordinary length was 2 ft.; hence 
the question of jointing them, so that they 
might be impervious to water throughout, was 
of great importance. The first method 
was that of making a socket at the one end of 
the pipe and putting the other end into it, and 
putting in some jointing material. Pipescovid 
be put together in that way without any jcint- 
ing material at all, and so, as a matter ot fac’, 
they very frequently were. He would notim © 
are, because he hoped they were not at the 
present moment. They were, as it wa 
technica'ly called, “laid dry,” without any 
material in the joints at all, so that they might 
as well have had the ordinary agricultural 
drains. Sometimes they were jointed 
clay, and no doubt a fairly good joint from one 
point of view might be made in that way; but 
clay wasa material which easily sof when 
wet, and so the usual method was to joint then 
with cement. Several difficulties, bowever, 
arore in connexion with that methed, the firt 
being that the cement projected into the 
interior of the piper, set there, formed bomes 
in the drain against which foul materials cl- 
lected, causing obstructions, and gradually 
blocking-up the drain. Another difficulty ws 
thet the pipes might be laid and cemented 
round the upper part of the joint only. 
Although, when inspected, the drain would look 
all right, yet: there might be no cement in te 
lower part of the joint at all. | 
serious difficulty, but it was overcome, lite 
several others of the kind, by more so 
rate methods of jointing. Before these 
were devised, however, the method was «mt 
times resorted to of putting what 
called a “cradle” underneath the jot 
and filling it with liquid cement, so &# 
then the under part of the joint must 
be filled with cement as well as the upper 7 
All these difficulties of jointing pipes’ 

, however, was even D0¥ 
one of the very best if properly and benety = 
carried out,—had led to r Ge 
One of these was that adopt | 


a ring round the end of 

in the socket and one 
rings, made of a preparat 
carefully made by being 
and when the end of one 
socket of the other, it 
tight joint. That joint 
very largely and successfa 
been improved upon recently 
who had made the surface 
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ned been devised for stoneware pipes, | of houses used to be made to end in receptacles | as fat or grease 








whe did not think he need do more than | called cesspools, and it was found necessary to | an abomination. 

sorely mention them. One was Messrs.| prevent in some way or other the foul air get-| from time 

Sasmall'e joint, and another the “ Archer * joint. ting into the house; therefore, the contrivance | could be done 

hese, however, were somewhat more compli- known as the “dip-stone” or “mason’s trap” improvemen 

ested. One of the great advantages of glazed | was devised. That sufficed, no doubt, to | in modern 

goseware pipes was that they were made of a | prevent a rash of foul air from the cesspool or | known as 

ssterial which was perfectly unalterable. | sewer into the house; but it was a most defec- | enough to hold 

inother kind of pipe very largely used for drain tive contrivance, because, even if it did that,| water that came into 

garposes was the cast-iron pipe. These had | it allowed an enormous accumulation of foul | automatic 

ceveral great advantages. Of course they were | matter to teke place in the trap itself, which | were washed 

inpervious to water, and they were coated with became a sort of small cesspool, and very often | of water-closets against 

, material which prevented the iron rusting.|@ large one. A “d ” trap, whether | possible, 

they could be jointed with perfectly water- | large or small, was y a cesspool, and York- | might be regarded 

tight joints by means of molten lead, and they | shiremen, with their characteristic love of truth, | The improvements made in traps bad been of 
were made in lengths of 6 ft., thereby lessening always called them cesspools. Another reason | the very greatest importance. The bell-trap 
‘he number of joints, These great advantages | why that was a most defective contrivance was|had been replaced by the stoneware 

were pat forward by those who advocated theuse | that the “dip-stone” and the stone at the top gully, The D-trap was at one time 

of cast-iron drain-pipes, but against these had to | were in a very large number of instances not | Uiversally used for water-closets and sinks, 
ve set the disadvantage that iron was a material | properly fitted. In those days, too, nobody but it had now been largely replaced by the 
shich was destractible by water, moist air, | thought of ever providing ventilation for the veamagfenendas yoy yg cage oly ges 
yids, ke. So long as the coating was perfect | house-drain ; if any was provided, it was by been im by Mr. Hellyer, who had con- 
i; wasall right ; but if the pipe was chipped or| accident. The most essential improvement structed what was known as the “anti- 
knocked, or the coating became removed by which had been made in regard to the | D-trap.” Referring to the improvements made 
sbrasion or other cause, all these formed weak/|trapping of drains was after the | in water-closet apparatus, he remarked that the 
siaces, which were likely to lead to the|adoption of stoneware drain-pipes by the|“short hopper” was a great modern improve- 
iestraction of the pipe. However, after all,| construction of the siphon-trap. That was | ment on the long hopper. The trap of a water- 
‘ost was # matter of experience. They had |a very unfortunate name, because if it acted as | Closet should not be regarded as part of the 
come to understand in reeent times that it was | 4 siphon it was not a trap at all, and he pre- apparatus, bat as part of the soil-pipe or drain, 
sential that drains laid under houses should | ferred to call it the’ J” trap, from its shape.| 40d they might unhesitatingly condemn all 
bave a firm bedding, and now this was recog-| The improvement made in traps then was by | water-closets of which stints Phere 
sised as practically essential in all cases, | making a bent pipe, and that improvement was |‘thespparatus. Other improvements had 
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sithough it was more or less of an innovation | due to the fact that it allowed less sedi 
t cover them with concrete. Whatever| any, to collect. They, 
material was used for the construction of drain- | cognise that the first important fanction 
pipes, they mast insist that they should be| should possess was that it should not 
water-tight, sediment se te in it, and they laid 
The lecturer next proceeded to consider the | now as the one important clraracteristic of a bers, 
materials used for, and the improvements in, | g00d water trap that it should be wht tasnding, by which the — be easily allowed to 
the construction of;soil and other waste-pipes, | With regard to ventilation, in the first t any he 
Two materials had been used for a very long | was recognised to be necessary to e some- Co 
time —namely, iron and lead, so that one could | thing more than outlet ventilation for drains at his suggestion. 
sot say that there was much improvement in | and soil-pipes. If they had merely outlet ven- aK 
materials. Lead, generally speaking, was a | tilation they only provided that foul air should | prorzssok ARMSTRONG ON “THE DOMESTIC 
better material for soil-pipes than iron; and | not accumulate under pressure ; but it was now FIREPLACE.” 
that it was not used to the exclusion of iron | @ recognised necessity to provide a means for 
was due to the fact that it was much more ex-|the inlet of fresh air into the drains and soil-| Tue fourth lecture of the series was delivered 
pensive. Not so long ago, water-closets were | pipes. If the ventilation-pipe at the top of the|on Wednesday, the 26th ult., by Professor 
almost universally connected with the rain-|soil-pipe was carried up above the ridge of | Armstrong, Pb.D., F.RS., his subject 
water pipes of houses, but such a monstrosity | the roof into the open air, every wind that |“ The Domestic Fireplace.” Mc. Charles Barry, 
was not allowed in “modern sanitation.”| blew across it would cause an up-draught.| FSA, F.R.1LB.A., presided, and there was a 
Leaden soil-pipes were better than iron ones, | The air inlets might be made, and were fre- | large attendance. 
for the almost obvious reason that they could | quently made, by an open grating in the front| Professor Armstrong said that the domestic 
be jointed with the same material, so that the|area or outside the house; or by a pipe with | fireplace justified that well-known adage 
joint was at least as good a part as the other | open grating, often provided with a tale flap “ Familiarity breeds contempt.” They 
portion of the pipe. Iron pipes were always | to vent back-draught. In all sanitary | accustomed to it that, perhaps, 
jointed with a different material, and, as a iances and us an arrangement | into the habit of considering too li 
general rule, when they made a joint with a| which did the w without any moving part |they were constructing it properly. 
diferent material it sooner or later leaked. | was always better than one that did the work | days, when they were stock 
len pipes should never be allowed to be| with a moving That was a good general | ciency of the machinery 
used inside houses for soil-pipes. He had spoken | law, and , for instance, to air-inlets and | they made use of, there was a 
of the disadvantage of iron pipes as drain- pes | cowls which had no moving 
owing to their liability to rust. That disadvan- | important improvement was the provision of | was very desirable that 
lage became more considerable when thay were |@ manhole for access to the n- 
wed for waste and ventilation pipes, and if|It almost went without saying The domestic 
there was one thing he would warn his hearers | ought not to be laid underneath houses if such one of those time-honoured Englirh 
tgainst it was against ever allowing a ventila- | 4 course could possibly be avoided. That very | which, like most of our ancient institations 
tion-pipe to be made of iron, because he under-| day he had seen a large house in the country | these days of progress, had 
wok to say that such a pipe after being in use| underneath which he was informed a drain been more or less called in question ; 
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ma as Dr. Angus Smith's soluti 
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nat Blan was to coat the pipes with an 
oxide. Pipes coated by this process | as straight as possible. U 

were Bot universally used for sanitary work, | recent times the drains used to be laid where 

in the vast majority of cases the pipes | most convenient, without any idea of inspect- 

Bevected with magnetic oxide of iron had | ing or cleansing them. Now, insisted on 

defects in them. having them Isid as far as possible in straight 
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and it was idle to pretend that it could 

be avoided. This was but insufficiently under- 

however, although it had been clearly 

recognised, for instance, by no less an authority 

sanitary matters than Sir Douglas Galton. 

Sir Douglas, in the course of a lecture Gelivered 

at the Smoke Abatement Exhibition in 1882, 
said — 

* Even if we succeeded in compelling all manufactories 
te consume their own smoke, we should still have a very 
plentiful supply of smoke in the air of London and of 
every large town from the domestic fires; and we may 
he certain that if the smoke from domestic fires were 
stopped, the manufactories would very soon follow the 
example, because the manufactarer is only one of the 
community, and smoke is allowed to exist because the 
community is not sufficiently educated as yet to realise 
the necessity of getting rid of it.” 


Sir Douglas Galton, both in that lecture and 
in a later lecture, delivered on December 1, 
1887, at the Parkes Museum, had come to the 
conclusion,—which was the conclusion to which 
he (Professor Armstrong) desired to bring his 
hearers, there was no hope of solving the 
problem of getting rid of the nuisance unless 
they were content to abandon the use of 
bitaminous coal. In order to make clear his 
first point,—that it was practically impossible 
to avoid producing smoke whatever grate they 
used so long as bituminous coal was burnt,— 
the lecturer pointed out that coal was the 
remains of the vegetation of ages long past, but 
of no ordinary vegetation. Most people knew 
how very differently logs or shavings of our 
common English woods,—beech, elm, or oak,—- 
barnt in comparison with woods full of resin, 
such as pine. He illustrated the difference by 
burning f gre of ordinary cotton-wool and 
resin, and showed that the cotton-wool burnt 
with a perfectly smokeless flame, whereas the 
resin burnt with an intensely smoky flame. It 
might seem absurd to contrast such substances, 
—especially the wool,—with woods and coal ; 
but, as a matter of fact, they were truly typical, 
inasmuch as vegetable structures generally 
largely consisted of what chemists called 

nlose, which was known to them in 
an almost pure form in_ cotton - wool. 
In the case of most of our English 
woods the cellulose was not associated 
with resin, but most coniferous woods, such as 
pine, were rich in resin. The vegetation from 
which coal such as they usually burnt had been 
derived was, no doubt, highly charged with 
resinous matter, and when such coal was burnt 
it behaved very much as resin did. The con- 
sumption of coal in a fire was effected in two 
ways—at two distinct stages. In the first in- 
stance, the coal did not burn, if they used this 
expression in the sense in which it was com- 
monly understood by chemists, but it underwent 
change in y the same way as it did 
when within a retort at the gasworks ; 
its volatile constituents were given off: the con- 
ay angers matters _ Vv , & Cormn- 
series changes place, and the 
volatile matters,— anal hich 
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was more combustible than the other, the 
carbon. Unless the vapour were 

mixed with sufficient air to secure its complete 
combustion, it was ble, therefore, to pre- 
vent the separation of some of the carbon as 
smoke, and the conditions which obtained at 
the of a fire were such that combustion 
must incomplete and must involve pro- 
duction of smoke. To burn turpentine com- 
pletely its vapour must be mixed with fourteen 
times its bulk of oxygen. But the oxygen in 
air was mixed with four times its bulk of nitro- 
gen, a perfectly inert gas, so 14+(4x 14)=70 
times its bulk of air at least must be mixed 
with the turpentine vapour. They succeeded 
in burning gas and petroleum without smoke 
production by very carefully so arranging 
the rate of burning, and so adjasting the supply 
of air, that complete combustion was secured. 
The gas flame had the form of a thin flat or 
circular sheet given to it, and a great surface 
was thereby presented by it to the air; and in 
a petroleum lamp not only was a particular 
shape of flame secured, but air was supplied by 
creating a draught round the flame by means of 
a chimney of proper size. Such arrangements 
could not very well be made, however, in the 
case of a fire. They could not well fix a glass 
chimney over it, and they had also to bear in 
mind that only one face of the fire was exposed 
to the air. In the case of a gas flame every 
face was exposed to the air. The combustion 
of vapours of hydrocarbons was rendered in- 
complete not only by the insufficient supply of 
air, but also by the cooling effect of air present 
in excess. When the carbon was once separated 
in the form of smoke it was very difficult to 
burn it. They were accustomed to think that 
carbon was a very combustible substance, but 
their ideas on that subject had undergone a 
complete change within the last few years: thus 
they had learned that the burning of the carbon 
was dependent upon water vapour being present. 
Hence it would be seen that many influences 
were at work in a fire to render combus- 
tion incomplete. In the first place, there 
was the shape of the flame ; in the second place, 
the dilution of the combustible gases by the pro- 
ducts of combustion from the fire below; and 
in the third place the inrush of cold air, teading 
to produce the cooling effect to which he had 
alluded, rushing up the chimney. What reme- 
dies had been applied in order to meet these 
difficulties ? 
smoke? In the first place by never doing as they 
did in their domestic fireplaces—pitching on a 
scuttleful of coals. He fed in fuel gradually, 
and was careful to introduce air not only from 
below, through the bars of his furnace, but also 
above the fire at apoint some distance beyond 
that at which the distillation went on. In the 
care of the domestic fireplace, the difficulty had 
been met by putting coal into a hopper at the 
back of the fire, or by feeding it in underneath, 
so that the volatile substances up through 
the fire. That was one method, and probably 
the most efficient method that had been con- 


trived for getting rid of the smoke; but such | j 


an arrangement was only effective when they 
had got a good roaring red-hot fire. The harm 
was chiefly done in the morning when the 
fire was lit, and unless cinders were then used 
they could not prevent smoke being given 
off in the first instance, Another method 


posed to be a smoke-preventing one, 
having an air-chamber at the back of the 
fire, the idea being to burn the hydrocarbons 
at the top of the fire by bringing them into 
contact with fresh air. Such an arrangement 
might uce a certain amount of effect, but 
it could mot produce any great result. In the 

report of the Smoke Abatement Com- 
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How did the manufacturer prevent | face, 
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hot air an unpleasant 
skin. they did want in 
hy hain 9 
such a radiated 
them to persons in the , 
mdliating toweede them, Ths ine ee 
to deal with the second stage, namely, the stag, 
at which true combustion takes place in a frp 
What a ? There was no production of 
might a | 
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loss owing to incomplete 

caused either by an insnaflicient or an 
supply of air. Most of the grates in use ip 
recent years were excessively wasteful, they 
either gave what everyone knew underthe name 
of a black fire, and therefore did not radiate 
draught caused too rapid conbustion, and 
great waste in consequence. The modern slow. 
combustion stoves were an enormous improve. 
ment in this respect. Care was taken to 
on combustion at as slow a rate as 


the least doubt that the mere introduction of 
small baffie-plate was the secret of the succes 
which had attended the introduction of modem 
stoves. The modern stoves were also very much 
better in the sense that all superfizous iron-work 
which tended to take away heat had been gotrid 
of ; any stove might be made a slow-combustion 
stove, in the very simple manner advocated by 
Mr. Pridgin Teale in his book, “ Economy of 
Coal in House Fires.” He had said that if 
were to get rid of smoke at all, they 
abandon the use of smoky coal. What, 
were they to use? They must use 
coal or coke. A good many people had had expe- 
rience of these two forms of heating, and, 
thought, were quite prepared to make use 
them, but there were many who had sentimental 
objections, on the score that such fires 
bright flame playing over them. He 
during the last two years had been burning practi 
cally nothing but coke, and to him such a 
was certainly as cheerful as any 

People generally, however, objected to the use of 
coke, and there was no doubt that it did require 
a certain amount of education. The most sr- 
cessful coke fire he had was one he made with 
a few bricks and a gridiron with very nartow 
bars as a front. That stove was capable of 
always exhibiting a perfectly brilliant red-hot 
vided the fire was not allowed to bum 
too low. It should be mentioned that St 
Douglas Galton, in the lecture he had previously 
referred to, said :— 


“An n fire of smokeless coal, it may 
unos oan. to wes generally such a soe: 
fire of bituminous coal ; without care and a rapid 
draught, which is rarely attainable in the prey 
fire-place, carbonic oxide is liable to be formed, we 
come into the room.” 


rmstrong) did not think these 


Architects as # rule 


to provide for the admission of air into the 
room at all times the objection would be dis 
. There was one other ve calle: 
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5 with THE “HERCULES” STREET-CLEANSING 

arrow MACHINE. 

ble of We recently had an opportunity of being 

— present at some trials of this machine on the 

st Sir roadways of Victoria-street, Westminster, and 

rare wme adjacent streets in the locality. The 
wale was well chosen for such a purpose, for 
00 the authority of Mr. Strachan, late Surveyor 

it may 0 the Chelsea Vestry, supported by our own 

< had observation, “as plentiful as mud in Victoria- 


treet” is fast becoming not only a synonym 

fr abundance, but a reflection on the 

wavenging operations of the local authority ; 

whilst it is also somewhat of a satire on the 
| “unicipal and other engineers whose offices 80 
thickly stud this part of London. 

The trials which we witnessed were very 
mecessful, and proved the capacity of the 
ane which appears to be equally well 

~ for either asphalte, wood, or stone paving, 
P any kind of road, in fact, but macadam, 
will be seen by the accompanying illustra- 
won, the machine, briefly described, consists of 






rhe brush, and facilitates the operations of 
ten It seems to be quite clear to us 
ely continual use of this machine would not 
raw our town streets clean and free from 
nr that it would confer a great boon 
ot late i whose struggles and sufferings 
te tit ve been painful to witness, owing to 
glutinous, pasty, greasy mud, which 

fully allowed to accumulate 

or no attempt to remove it, being 
W until the rain comes to wash 
- , ¥@ are speaking of leading thorough- 
as Holborn, the Strand, Fleet-street, 
hill. The sooner the local autho- 
the lesson so clearly demonstrated 
and use water in conjunction 
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The “ Hercules” Street-cleansing Machine. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Birmingham Architectural Association.—At a 
meeting of this Association, held on the 21st ult., 
under the chairmanship of Mr. T. Naden, 
Mr. W. H. Kendrick read a entitled 
“ Notes on Woodwork,” which bad been jointly 
composed by Mr. H. H. McConnal, A.R.1.B.A., 
and Mr. Kendrick. After a brief account of 
the history of the craft of the joiner, Mr. 


Kendrick described some local examples of his | ing 


art, amongst them being the fine timber-built 
house of “ The Oaks,” at West Bromwich, which 


retains its artistic magses and outline and its | pan 


delicately-finished details as designed by its 
original designer without any intervention on 
the part of the present day restorer. The in- 
ternal fittings of Tong Church, near Shifnal, 
with its fine a a stalls, which 
are particularly noteworthy for their 

as a whole and for the everywhere varied detail 
of the parts and the screen in the south aisle of 
Hamstall Ridware Church were given as ex- 
amples of Gothic joiners’ work in parish 
churches, and the west gallery in St. Peter's 






Yorkshire Architectural Society.— 
was the title of 









cised the which, he contended, ought 
to have been in high relief, and attached to the 
field of the panel, not set on a shelf or ledge. 
The figuresare tootall forthe place they occupy, 
lines in the 


and there isa paucity of o 
composition. figure of Joy should have 
been merrily ski g along in front of the 


cession, strewing flowers, and not 
sulking in the rear. The nude in both 
is forced and unnatural, and instead of 


f seriously artistic 
ex . panel, 
Sa tase eiaineae with a short skirt, and the 


naked female figure in the second clothed in 
the fine Classic tunic 

without concealing 

idea of “ purity” would have been better sym~- 
bolised, the art would have been finer, and 
ee decency would n 
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it was an injustice to 
in the city that those panels 










“pmanipant tn ea 
t ustice to the memory 
a Maas) tae 2 00s in eee & the 
citizens of Liverpool, and an outrage to 
decency ; and that they should ask 
he Oy Comte oe nang gp 
ve ending panels — art} 
into gene him 
no 
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BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Tue twenty-third snoual general gm | of the 
donors oe sabseribers took place on Tuaesda 
March 4, at 21, New Bridge street, E.C., Mr. H. 
Bartlett (President-elect) occupying tbe chair, ~ 

), Messrs. E. C. 


and 98/. 7s. 5d. dividends; total, 
The expenditure was 472/. lls. 7d., of which 
amount 377/. 18s. 4d. was for pensions and tem- 

Two elections had been held, the 
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own-interests” general public, for certificates or 


evidences of technical knowledge. : 
Sanitary science is recognised as of the highest 

importance (rightly so), and it would be well for the 

public, aud equally well for those who give the sub- 


’ | ject their careful attention, if builders were expected 


Lo have more acquaistance with the rules ad prin- 
ciples, which often suffer in their hands, from no bad 
intention, but from lack of information. 

I bave many times advised anxious inquirers to 
get the prospectus of the Sanitary Institute, and 
take up the subject ; but have always allowed the 
objection to have weight,—viz., that the demands 
of the Institute took them over studies they could 
not appreciate and should never benefit by. 

Whole sections of the Public Health Act could 
be spared the builder, and many Acts,-—notably the 
Rivers Pollution, Canal Boats, Food and Drugs, 
Nuisance Removal, &c.,—might be entirely passed 


over for something more practical in the shape of 
"| building construction. Fora builder or tradesman 

it would be waste of time to study the Acts above- 

named, and would only encourage cramming, of 
which there is already too much. 

The plumber is provided for by registration, and 
other branches of the building trades ard met with 
similar helps by the City and Guilds and South 

’ | Kensington Institutions ; but it does seem to me to 
be eminently the work of the Sanitary Institute (if 
it will rise to its own position) to monopolise the 
particular field which is opening before it, and meet 
the public demands. 

The Sanitary Institute has the machinery and the 
public confidence, and I see no reason why the 
- | builder’s certificate would not be as much sought 

essltanee efter and ~ as — —— as the so 

A further purchase stock wing and popular one whi they now give,—the 

uring, the year, bringing up the total of Tanpeeter of Nuisance Certificate. 
to 3.6501. Tbecommittee announce AN ASSOCIATE OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 
Richard 
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very large, more than filling the Venetian Chamber, 
aod 0 the result of the Chairman’s appeal, sub- 
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VALVES TO FRESH-AIR INLETS. 


Sir,—In regard to the use of valves on the fresh- 
_ | air inlets to drains, I may say that for the hundreds 
and thousands of fresh-air inlets I have put in or 
caused to be put in I could not point te -a-dozen 
cases where valves have been used forsuch. In 
sume odd cases they are useful, however, ¢.7., I had 
a side fresh-air inlet into one of my traps fora 
drain where the inlet grating was on the ground 
beside a lawn-tennis green. In that case it was 
considered advisable to put in a valve to let air in 
but to shut against air coming out. In cases where 
the fresh-air inlet is in the face of the wall of house, 
say, about a foot above ground, and close to a door or 
window, or between both and close to them, then it 
is a good precaution to put in a valve, but such need 
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the flux needed. As a simple 

desired for some purpose to 

value ted by OF. 

measure off the length OF 

means of the T-square draw a 

through F until it cuts the curve in P, 

F P is the M.M.F. required to produce the ia 
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oe co-ordinates. What this 
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past help, and by 

pressing hope that the same would be con- 

tinued, to the end that the usefulness of the Insti- 
tution might be well maintained. 
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: balance at the bank was 
He hoped to do what he could for the 
Institution, and trusted that at the 

of office the funds would not be 
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not be dead-tight. W. P. BucHayn. 
Glasgow, March 1, 1890. 
TRICITY SUPPLY.—X. 

LAW OF THE ELECTRO-MAGNET. 
duties had his attendance at the ordi- | Ul iron, surrounded by ooils of insulated 
-| wire. When a field as intense as possible, but 

poses, 

-| with the ends facing each other, and the flux 

“wenctarneae WN eg ele 4 might between these two polar faces made use 
, Mr. C. Brown on behalf of Mr, |im the coil or coils and the s of the 
Aird and the other retiring officers. raagnet produced by them.* Dr. John Hopkin- 


Che Student's Column. 
ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, AND ELEC- 

officers, re- SHE simplest form of electro- 
that Mr. Aird’s parliamentary and other consists of a cylindrical bar of soft 
of limited volume, is required for pur- 
the bar is bent into the horse-shoe form, 
Seog auiveveney awn teh acae ay 

arise from that source. any vours have to 
Mr. Stanger seconded the motion, which was | *°™¢ simple relation between the ampere-tarns 
Mr. C. replying 

Officers for the eng y year were then elected, | son published the results of a valuable investi- 
Mr. Brooks (the Treasurer) . this subject in 1885. It is disappoint- 
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BUILDERS AND THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE. 


Sim, —TI feel sure that the remarks of “ Builder and 
acorator ” in your last issue |p. 158] will meet with 
approval, and one I wish to give more than tacit 

or ge now and thus 
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confine our attention, consists of a 
fogie borse-shoe, of is bailt up 

don of such magnets. Fig. 25 
ie taken 26 2 eleme 


i 
4 
aif 


and to be a constant, no matter how the 
mines of M and F” are varied, hence the specific 

resistance of air is independent of the 
écx passing through it. When, however, the 
iron cores are in use the ts P, P,P;, &c., do 
sot lie in a straight line, but along a curve OJ, 


snd the general shape of this curve shows that/| p 
whe 


resistance of iron —e as the 
fsx passing through it increases. In other 
gords, the value of » for iron decreases as the 


eaital becomes more intensely 


magnetised. 

Since the resistance of any circuit is equal to 
the M. M. F. divided by the flux, the resistance 
in any particular case can be found; if from 
this be subtracted the resistance of the air, the 
remainder will clearly be that of the iron, and 
from the quantity so obtained the value of 
pean be easily got by means of the formula 
sready given. As, however, the calculation of 
the air-resistance presents mathematical diffi- 
culties owing to the way the lines of force 
read out in curves, it is customary in making 
experimental determinations of the value of » 
ma sample of iron for different degrees of 
magnetisation to make the circuit as nearly as 
posible entirely of iron, only a comparatively 
narrow slit of air-space being left for the pur- 
poe of getting at the flux to measure it. Since 
the lines of force will go nearly straight across 
the air-space, its resistance can be allowed for, 
snd only an extremely small error introduced. 

This subject is of such pre-eminent import- 





ance that it is worth while to give a numerical Ww 


ezample by way of illustration. In fig. 25 sup- 
pose the core of the magnet to be made of a 
tar of annealed wrought-iron, of which the 
cross-section (8S) is 5 square centimetres, and 
the average length (7,) 20 centimetres. Between 
the poles of the magnet is placed a little block, 
2 centimetres long (/,), cut from the same bar, 
ihe air-space on each side being (d) 0'1 centi- 
metres across. We will calculate how many 
ampere-turns (A) will be required to send a 
fax of 36,000 lines through the block. Two 
» neither of them perfectly true, 
ae that lines of force which 
spaces are straight; secondly, 

that lines do not leak across the limbs of the 
oe Employing the symbols already used, 
resistance of the iron portion of the cir- 
hb 7" that of the two ais = 
sai Pa: of the two air-spaces ~~ 


47A+i10 
hth 2d 
equal to the Mur.” 
“2, set up by the coils 
‘74 +10, divided by the total magnetic re- 
e ré- 
tistance of the circuit, or 
_10F/ 1,+ 1, 
4x81 js 


Now, F ; 
ms is to be 36,000, that is, 9,000 lines per 


and, on referring to tables of 
‘perimental results, it will be found that 


under these conditions the value 
of uw for an- 
— wrought-iron is about 2,250, “ 
Various valoes in equation (1). 
10 x 36000 20 
Ao Ow +2 
iFiass{ 2950 +(2x 011 
_ 18000 472 
3142 9950 
log 18000 — 4.2553 
og 472—2 6739 


~———_ 
i t= 4972 — 


= 3 3529 
~wr——-w- BB494 
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that is, the flux is 
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RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


4,958, Glazed Structures and Sash-bars. W. 
Lindsay. 


The sash-bars, which are the subject of the 
patent, are made with ratchet-like teeth projections 
or corrugations upon the rib, serving to give a better 
hold to the putty, or with ents along 
the outer edge of the rib of the sash-bar for 
a similar purpose and to support strut-pieces. In 
glazed structures the glass is sometimes held in 
place by the strut-pieces so attaehed. 


5,083, Improvements in Water - closets. W. 
ann. 


The object of this invention is to construct water- 
closets in such a manner that they eccupy but little 
- ag and can be hidden from view when not used. 
he pan and seat are hinged to the upper part of 
the syphon or water-seal trap by means of a hori- 
zontal axle and butt-hinge slesad immediately 
underneath the pan, and the sides of the syphon 
extend upwards beyond the hinge, so as to overlap 
and cover the sides of the pan. A flushing-basin is 
fitted above the pan and fits into it when the latter 
is turned up into its vertical or folding position. 
The whole apparatus is preferably enclosed ia a 
rectangular frame fixed in a recess in the wall. 


6,152, Ventilator. W.C. Williams. 


According to this invention, an ornamental and 
efficient ventilator is made of earthenware or iron ; 
the outer face being an ornamental plate with open- 
ings, and in the centre an ornamental solid piece 
with two arms which act as deflectors; the inner 
part is of a box-like form at each end, with a pas- 
sage out towards the centre. The air biowing 
straight against the ventilator is deflected by the 
wings, and passes around each of the chambers 
before it can pass through the central passage into 
the buildings. 


19,511, Bench Plane. J. Crane and W. H. 
indle. 


The plane-iron, which is the subject of this patent, 
is secured by a lever, which, failing down in the 
front of the body of the plane, forms a forward 
handle, while the plane is worked by this and a 
wood handle at the back end of the plane. The 
cuttiog-irons are immediately released on raising 
the handle or lever. 

20,452, Metallic Lathing. G. Hayes. 


Iu order to better hold the plaster, the metallic 
sheet is, by this invention, stamped or red 


with holes, to each of which two small 8 or Ki 


strips of metal are made by the process of punching 
out. These tongues, being bent into a hook or clip 


form, serve to retain the ,» which, when 
applied, completely them, 82 that they 
become embedded therein. also sets 


into the apertures, and, at the back of 
the lath, forms into knobsor buttons, thus affording 
a more secure hold. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


February 17.—2,536, C. Thomerson, Sheet Metal 
Fah be = vine F. Bird, Sewer Ventilation 
Columns aS peg ety R. & F. Ambrose, 

ae 
ig 18.—2,570, J. Walford, Wedge for 
Securing Windows, ke.--2.609, C. Rogers, 
Screw Nails. —2,619, J. Schultz & E. Hopf, haya | 
for Roo's, Terraces, &c.—2,625, J. Stevens & T. 
Birch, Weather Bars tor Casement Sills. 

February 19. —2,682, J. Sloan and E. Bell, Anti- 
fouling or Preservative Paints.—2,695, H. Ha idan, 
Ventilating and Cooling Cellars, Rooms, &e, 

February 20.—2,721, W. Fryer, Portable Stoves 
for removing Old Paint, &c.—2,739, E. Inghaw, 
Dranght Preventers for Doors. 
and Se 6906, A. Book, Wiedow 

-pi f —Z SU6, A. 
rire wast PA W. Nond, Waite I Lead 2,528 
R. Friend, aE 
ments, Fanlights, &e.—2,841, Milde, Dwelling 





PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Becker Seaffolding. a 1,074. W. Ellis, 
Costing Weed for Lathes, kc.—1,139, Hurdle, 





Self-labricating Pulleys for Windos-sishes, Ke} 3, 








Norton, Paint-cans.—946, J. Radford, 
Door-knobs to their spindles. — 1,095, E. Smith, 
Veneer-cutting Machines. 
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RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Balham—7 to 10, Victoria-ter., ut. 80 yra., gr. 
£32, r. £105 phe pee 


Bethnal Green—5 and 7, Warley-st.,f........... 508 
By Stee & Son. 
Islington—15 and 16, Waterloo-ter., u.t. 42 yrs, 
OO, AR, Bi GP A, | hick oon SUR ah do ek eis ons 
18, 20, and 22, Barnsbury-grove, u.t. 64 yra., g.r. 
Ge Os TERS is 6506 x00 eh At HA 810 


Bloomsbury—3, Mon “mews, ut.O9yrs..nogr. 230 
— and 21, Blundell-st., a.t. 60 yrs., gr. 


sere eee eee ee © eer err ee ee eee ee ewe eeaeeceeaeee 


By Beary & Son. 
Hammersmith—11 and 12, Argyle-pl., u.t. 80 yrs., 
oe yee Pee 6 ceveass ee 
Chis c ’ , an bat -grov a. 1 
deductions £36, r. “a... asebsave ae ty 
Fes. 25.—By DEBENHAM, Tewson, & Co. 
st.,f, area 3,821 ft. .... 10,500 


Strand—14, Buckingham 
Hyde-pk.—Lg.r. of £35, u.t. 44 yrs., subject to a 
OU: OEE a oines ccbeas i550 bcd siento 616 
Igr. of £100, u.t. 44 yrs, freeof gr. ........ 1,975 
Lg.r. of £26. 17s., u.t. 44 yre., freeofgr. .... 470 


Lewisham —lI.g.r. of £47. 10s., u.t. 76 yra., subject 
OP 0 E, BE OS on vince bets tas crndivonbiedongn 


bebe dest Wied tod eeukiiavaneier eas 5,020 
By Boyton & PEGRAM. 
Walham Green—2, Tournay-rd., u.t. 90 yrs., gr. 
£7 


i ee ee ee ee ee ee 


, vr. £38 
1, Chapel-ter., u.t. 97 yra, gr £7. 108. ........ 
Falham—30 to 36, Ewald-rd., u.t. 06 yrs., g.r. £20, 
A 8 ee a pn yay Poe + aestl dane 
Bermondsey—85 Ro ik A oO oe ag 
, “9 ts r. p. a. es +e 
26 — Strathnairn-st., u.t. 47 yrs , gr. £10, 
EE at a acct a ey! 
192 and 194, Fort-rd, u.t. 47 yra, gr. £10, 
Fes. 26.—By A. WATSON. 
Greeswich—6 and 8, Horseferry-rd, f., r. £42, 
and a ground-rent of £3, with reversion in 
BB ii. ds 0 kbd cbbnedndedswssabevnis extbensaw< 
28, Sencatie. ut. 19 yre., gr. £2. Se, rv. 
BE OR vn va dacdek rivosandess deacsaskadarins 
By R. Tirpy & Sox, 
ngsiand—5 and 13, Ardileigh-rd., u.t. 34 yrs., 
OS, Bah Ce Bins nn vcnctecianenas ee ce utkin 
By W. R. Smiru. 
Old Kent-rd.—39 to 45 (odd), Asyium-rd., u.t. 19 
yra., g.r. £13. 10s., r. £93. 12s. 
By R, J. COLLIER. 
Leytonstone—1 to 6, Queen’s-ter., ut. 39 yrs., 


g.r. £30 
Median-rd., ut. 76 yra., gr. 46 .... 275 
cakes ie Gainsborough-+1d , at. & 


yrs., g-¥. r. OR. os haviees baWeedeadees 


&& & 88 


ee ee 


InMAN, SHARP, HARRINeTos, & Rowents. 
Vauxhall 31, $8, and 35, South Lambeth-ed., f, ae 
seg bess saan Unabsioaienntaed aakameh 6,060 
The Goodwill and Plant of the Effra Works... . 90 
By H. N. Newror & Co 
Ledbury-rd. 


estbourne- 
@.¥. BIO, F. BGO. . cee c eee ccc we sect ewennr ees 540 


’ Ad -* 
Eaton-sq. 7 
GT. D0, F. BIBD.. 2. weer censerrerewnere “2 eee 3,350 


73, Charles-t., 9, bi, and 53, 
amaica-t., ut. 11 gr. £8, 7. £108 .... 
: —235, se aut. @ yre, gr. 
£A. Pee) ee ee 2 Pe Re ee ee oe ee oe ee ee 

By Roozns & TEMPLE. 
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By Newnon & HARDING. 

Camden-town—15, 16, and 17, Prebene-st., 1.t. 
32 yra., gr. £1%, r. £38 

Homerton. Templar-rd.—F.g.r. of £14. Ss., with 

reversion in 70 yrs... co ee ne cee e ce neee 

Pentonville, 36, Warton-st., u t. 36 yrs., gr. €4.. 

Islington—77 and 79, Barnebury-st, u.t. 19 yrs. 

stout the. 62, ut 33 yrs, gr. £9, r. £70 

, Cazenove-riL, u.t. 53 yrs., 

WE. BID occ cceccetenndevecsece jiecacivousn 


By E. STIMSON. — 
Peckham—47 to 50, Manaton-rd., wt. 75 yrs., g.r. 


r. £62, Sa. 
Newington Ba 
Lg r. of £5, wt. 55 yra., gr. £12...... oe <iewes 
Brixton-rd.—-195, 1954, 197 and 109, wt. 11 yrs., 
g.r. £24, r. £125 


By WILKINSON, Son, & WELCH (at Brighton), 
Brighton—9, Royal-crescent, f., r. £155 2,320 


Free. 23.—By Broad & WILTSHIRE. 
iiston-rd., u.t. 40 yrs., gr. 
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“Presco-Cement.”—On Wednesday, March 5, 


Mr. Edwin Lacas read an in 


teresting 
before the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ 
Society (Mr. H. Adams in the chair) on a new 


medium for fresco-painting, called “ Fresco- 
Cement.” The composition, invented by Mr 
Kremeyer, consists ly of tufa, together 
with Portland cement and lime, and the patentee 
claims for it that being hydraulic, absorptive, 
and acid-proof, it is absolutely unaffected by 
the severest climate. The author gave 2 highly 
interesting résumé of the history of the art of 
fresco- ting, and of the various methods 


employed by great Italian masters, by the/j; 


modern German school, and by artists in this 
country, dwelling on the great difficalties 
with which votaries of the art had to contend, 
on the elaborate nature of the processes re- 
quired, and the want of permanence in the 


300| completed work. In illustration of the last 


By BAKER & SONS. 
Hampstead, Child's Hill—** Highway House,” f... 820 
Tottenham—48, Eastbourne-rd., u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. 
£5, r. £27. Ga. 


By WAGSTAPF & WARMAN. 
Hampstead-rd.—38, George-st., f., r. £50 ........ 
Hampstead-rd.—Nos. 259 and 261, ut. 28 yrs., 
Islington—56, Brooksby-st., u.t. 19 yrs., gr. 
Barnsbury-—38 and 40, Belitha Villas, profit rent 

—€ : Bee Cerro err Three er 
St. Luke's, Royley-st.— Profit rent of £20, u.t. 15 
Twickenham—1i8, Netherton-rd., u.t. 91 yrs., g.r. 
BE: Bi &, BOD. as on es has abc he doe deo eas cee $10 
{ pton-pk.—2, Seymour-buildings, u.t. 92 yrs., g-r. 
ee Se ee er eer ere re 
City-rd.—An ig.r. of £210, u.t. 4 yrs., subject to 
ne aon og een mae we oh ease 
St. George's, E.—26 and 21, Princes-sq., u.t. 2}- 
en. OF. BID. Lig Te BOB ss cient oe ceca ce see 21 
{Contractions used in these lists.—¥.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; ig.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold; c. for cepyhold; L for leasehold; e.r. 
for estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for 
per annum ; yrs. for years; st. for street; rd. for road; 
7 square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; yd. for 
yara, ac. 
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160 
190 
150 


60 


20 








MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 8. 

Architectural Association.—Visit to Mr. Sedding’s new 
church, Sloane-street. 

Royal Institution..-The Right Hon Lord Rayleigh, 
M.A., F.R.S., on “Electricity and Magnetism.” IV. 
3 p.m. 

Junior Engineering Society.—Visit to the London 
Hydraulic Power Company's Pumping Stations. No. 1 
at Falcon Wharf, Blackfriars (near the bridge). No. 2 
at Millbank-street, Westminster (near the Houses of 
Parliament). 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Free 
Library and Old University Buildings. 


MONDAY, MARCH 10. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—Mr. T. W. Wheeler, Q.C., on 
“ Betterments.” 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students' visit to the 
ss. Jumna. 12 noon. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 11. 

Society ef Arts (Applied Art Section).—Mr. James 
Orrock, R.L, on “ The Claims of the British School of 
Painting toa thorough Representation in the National 
Gallery“ 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Discussion on the 
following papers (1): “The Hawkesbury Bridge, New 
South Wales.” By Mr. C. O. Burge. (2) “* The Construc- 
tion of the Dufferin Bridge over the Ganges at Benares.” 
By Mr. F. T. G. Walton. (3) “ The New Blackfriars 
Bridge on the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway.” 
By Mr. G. BE. W. Cruttweil. 

Sanitary Institute ( Lectures for Sanitary Inspectors). 
—Mr. Charlies E. Cassal, F.C.S., on “ Food (including 
Milk), Sale of Food and Drugs Act.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 12. 
Society of Artse.Sir Douglas Galton, F.R.S., on “ The 
Chemin De Fer Glissant, or Sliding Railway.” 8 p.m. 
Architects’ Benevolent Society.—The Fortieth Annual 
General Meeting of the Subscribers and Donors. 5 p.m. 
Free Lectwres to Artisans and others on Matters Con- 
nected with Building.—-Professor Marshall Ward, M.A., 
“The Tree, from the Sapling to the Bench.” Car- 
penters’ Hall, Leadon-walL 4 
Sanitary Institute.—Mr. W. Kinninmond Barton on 
* The Sanitary Condition of Japan.” 8 p.m. 
in rere: Society.— Adjourned discussion 
. © HH. Yeaman’s paper on “Central Station 
Electric Lighting.” 8 p.m. 
P ¢ Boal” MARCH 13. 
natitution @ ctrical Engineers.—Adjourned dis- 
cussion on (1) Mr. J. Swinburne’s paper on “ The 
W.K Ban's poper cn “Sem Polets ts Dynaes 
r. B. s on “ Points in 
Motor Design.” 8 p.m. 
ca ai —, MARCH 14. 
Architectu sseciation,—Mr. Henry Holiday 
" Fate in none 7.30 p.m. oe 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Inspectors 
Mr. Shirley F. M on “Infections Diseases = 


Methis of Disin 8 p.m. 
ons -~Mr. A, H. Tyler on 
ols.” 7.45 p.m. 
Bevel I ~ soy Mane 1s. 
MA. PRS, on “ Electricity ond Maguction 


3pm. 





| defect, especially in our climate, he pointed to 


the fact that English artists had from the 
twelfth century devoted great attention to works 
of this nature, and asked, “Where are those 
works now”? He then proceeded to quote a 
favourable report from Mr. H. Faija, M.LC.E., 
who had tested the strength of specimens 
which had been immersed in water for ninety- 
eight days. The average tensile strength of 
five specimens was found to be 312 lbs. per sq. 
in. The paper concluded with a practical de- 
monstration of the extreme simplicity of the 
process by means of the portable fresco panels, 
which form a striking feature of the new inven- 
tion. 

The English Iron Trade-—The English 
iron market has not improved during the past 
week; if anything, it is rather flatter. Therelis 
also still the difficulty with the miners, the 
London conference having proved a failure, and 
this result cannot fail to disturb the iron trade. 
The Durham miners, on their part, have settled 
with the masters by accepting an advance of 
five per cent., and there is still a chance of 
wiser counsels prevailing in the southern coal- 
fields. The course of the warrant market con- 
tinues downwards, and Scotch makers have 
followed by further lowering quotations. 
Although Cleveland pig-iron has been sold at 
52s. and 5ls. 9d. by merchants, makers hold on 
to 60s. Producers elsewhere are easier in their 
prices, yet not to the extent expected by would- 
be buyers. Makers of Bessemer iron in the 
north-west have gone back 5s, a ton, to 75s. 
Old materials have experienced a considerable 
drop. Manufactured iron is quieter, and lower 
in price in Scotland and the north of England, 
but steady farther south. Steel can be bought 
at lower figures generally, rails especially. 
Orders for new ships are not to be secured at 
present, but builders have plenty to do. 
Engineers continue fairly busy; there is, how- 
ever, a falling-off in new work.—Jron. 

Drainage of Cairo—We understand that 
Mr. Baldwin Latham, who left England early 
in November to advise the Egyptian Govern- 
ment as to the drainage of Cairo, has recom- 
mended a scheme for the sewerage of the city 
on the hydraulic system, at an estimated cost 
of 565,700. That sanitation is receiving very 
great attention at the present time in the East, 
is evidenced by the fact that Mr. Latham, 
whilst at Cairo, was requested to extend his 
journey to Bombay, and has since been asked 


completed his investigations at Bombay shortly, 
and is expected in England about the middle of 


April. 
Oo .—The “ Dombaumeister ” of Strass- 
burg, Herr A. Hartel, died last month, a few 


Elm 
days before his forty-seventh birthday. He a 


was known to be one of the first, if not the first, 


TA Sj ha 


et 


nitty 


it was found impossible to 
at such short notice, and h 
able to nold one or more 
during the coming summer, in add 
tion to the annual excursion. Part 2 of ¥a. 
9 was issued to members in June last. The 
volame for the year 1890 is now im the 
printer’s hands, and will be issued in due course. 
The Council hope to be able for the fatare to 
publish with regularity. During the year two 
vacancies Council 


t 


have occurred on the 


wing up a circular to issue to the clergy, &. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of 


Rochester and Winchester, and the Archdescom — 
of Surrey, Southwark, and Kingston-on-Thames, 
have signified their approval of the scheme. 
peal to members for help is 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
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THE BUILDER. 











ok: 2.4 Se 
re, oe 600 100 
pals iendind.. 700 9O@ 
: 6 0 0 81 0 
_ veri, & " €08 Bee 
peering Boards, say 1 in. we . o  . 
a Rr ee os ot ye : 
tities . eee eg 
ouner foot 909 0 4 00 6 
ahem gp OS OO 4S 
. at - £39. 8 ©2326 
4 cargo average 0 0 5 0 0 6 
veriean, cargo average 00 4 0 0 BF 
+ 0 0 bb 0 0 & 
—_ Des ios) aoepon 006 5 8 0 6 
4 a ton 4060 0 13 0 0 
—— . 1§ O00@ 90 0 8 
a £6 @ By 28 28 
_ go foot 0 0 9 618 
iain, BD - 2 ae 01 6 
ae aie :;. 00 4 0 0 & 
TALS. 
jar, Welsh, 3 mel ton 90 0 0 00 90 
at works in Wales 0 0 0 00 0 
” staffordshire, in London.. 810 9 910 O 











METALS (continued), a6 ha & 
Corren—British, cake andingot 5310 0 0 0 @ 
TOME WONOCOOE og ec ccce sccene 55 0 000 
Shoots, Strong . 2.666 coc eccasce o200 €6€08666lCUO 
Chili, bars . 477 006 000 
YELLOW METAL.............. Ib 0 0 56E 0 0 6 
LEAD—Pig, Spanish ........ ton 1210 38 60690 
English, com. brands ........ 1210 0 1212 6 
Sheet, English .............. a mee”: 8 6: 3 
ME Sea xde on svakes acaubecuce 1508 0690 906 
RE IOINE. i cwne Nive sakesucess 0006 #6 6 @ 
NII 6 5 sce sve dhd on dkaeus 9 60 890 80 
English Ingots: . ... 60... .cc00 % 00 8090 
OLLS, 
WO sok vc cack kvos oe kone ton 2215 6 @ 0 0 
Cocoanut, Cochim ........0cse0- 210 0 0 0 90 
og OE nccasecccencee MER. 8 6 
i a fl a nner 2% 00 «410 (OO 
ee ae ‘chnanae 300 «68680 8 
bro ‘iia aw Se 9 0 90 
Cottonseed, vale’. entee De St 68 
Tallow and Oleine .............. 27100 @#@ 0 @ 
Lubricating, U.S. ...........-.. 510 0 610 90 
refined .. ttm. 6 eS he 
Tax—Stockholm.. ---Darrel 160 00 96 
Archangel.. cub erecatee. Sa ee es 
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SOMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS & PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 
COMPETITIONS. 


























































































































| to be 
Nature of Work. | By whom Required. Premium. Dae i page 
var | Willesden Burial Bd.. 50. and 261. ........| April 30th | ii, 
Forks at New ery. peneboshedenacibediie t “| Oldbam a cieeeh Masel 501.. 30L., and 201 ae. wift. 
Sew Offices ...... sda idedlndicec opmiaiiaeed 
CONTRACTS. 
ae Architect, Surveyor, or | Tenders to be 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Engineer. delivered. Page. 
we } i neil | P. P. Marshall ......... Mar. 1ilth | ii. 
Riated Concrete DRE saiiicsnsivditincicdeieeied Norwich — Counci _ At — 
Poruand pew i ES Ieee = me a my 
Comp rensed OE CIEE ARTI ne - yee se ge enon, sie 
ted Materia ‘ain Royal PaPe ne i! eons pe ‘ae. Official . xiii. 
rae nk Paola tet os, sesaencian Hammersmith Vestry | H. Mair ... 0. ii. 
’ sp ie | Hastin ys oo | PHUlip H. Tree ....cc.c000 Mar. 13th | ii. 
Weaght-iron Pencing, &C. ..........-.s00cseeneees RB UMION cesses Poe ‘i. 
area aoe ee ne Hornsey tail Board... | T. de Courcy eres Mar. 14th | xiv. 
Torts and Materials i sbodaciethadcalaiiial Bath U.S.Ae sscrcnseserseee CO. R. Fortune w+.) Mar, 15th | ii. 
nitive. ............| full Corpomtion......... BH WIG cc cenereascrene | ee, fm a 
feeerne Works, Kentish Town ............... Londor County Council om yo 7 
ar Aig in PrecipitationChannels,&c. Finchler pea _ yo te 
REIS Tene mo | Board . . . 
F. Smythe do. xiv, 
rh ssicansinisnuntnpiisiasitmmmibieiianl PEO 2 rae hy moe Mar. isth | xiv. 
on Oiled a do. | xiv 
ee ee Demae | rae eed Lack ce —_ do. xiv 
“op ivchadh, waar iinet natall ‘cadaiiamuaacual | The Committee............ Paley & Austi......c00. do. xiv. 
iedmaking + Tees aaa erernel et mem Si Lewisham. 34. of Works Official cinannannentanbhiokieens do. xiv. 
iayply of Materiais ...........| Carlisle Corporation ...| W. H. Smith........0+00-.. nei lll Sorel 
Sopeen tthe None Peetnincs"| Com ot LM Watke | OftAah rvonn | Mare Sou | xi 
ryement of the Worwiels Post-office ..... Com. of H.M. Works ... "4 Gosnekesegegas Mar S6th | xiii. 
ithrgement of Post-office, Newport (Mon.) do. ine ae nr 
Contraction of Railway ............c.cccssesccoee. » W. BR. C0... 0rccceesenes i Mar. 27th siv. 
‘orered Way from Infirmary to Chapel ...... Fulham Union ............ x 
| Guvaiescent Home, Broadstairs ...............| | hemes Schoel Dist. J. R. Vining .. Mar. 29th | xiv. 
i BNAWETS. 2c cccccccwsresces . 
tnimaking and Sewer Works .............-... | Hanw ell Local Board... | E. J. W. Herbert... April ist | xiv 
| Spertroctare of New P.O., St. Martin’s-| "| Com. of H. M. Works... | OVAL .......e---revesrsee April 3rd __ xiif. 
Ser infirmary Buildings ............-.......... | St. Olave’s Union......... Newman & Newman . | | xiii 
ying Closeta, Turkish Bath, &c. &€.......... ‘Sussex County Asylum | H. Card ........-.cc0+ . : 
Sn in entteeteinndn nomen On 
SED ae PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
es 
; Applicati 
Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. | oun: to bein, | Pas? 
ti | | es 
beck-keeper and Clerk (Surveyors’ Dept.)...| St. o> 1 e-weancant Lc lee Mar. 10th xviii, 
| lempector of Nuigan Wirabiethom Laedd BA |  UO6%s sisevinecstincts Mar. 12h (xviii. 
oad Surveyor. lawned si: Enfield Local Board ...| 2000. GO. ..-...-000 sovs — ie wei 
Pasi ot Weights and Measures..... | che Marty 1502. CRCN..+-e0+000 sooee sats sia 
€ ¥ e- , m 
cnnnctionnsestuiisnenebiaimiadiaieed “(Bouthwark) Vester... ai. weekly pce April 18th (xviii. 
Caron ey works of sewerage at Chingf 
TENDERS. for the Zeping Rar al Sanitary Authority. Mr. Ed 
“ommunteations for insertion under this heading | Egan, A. , Aa Re Gate ss _... £648 18 “ot 
“Mi teuch Ua not later than 12 noon on Thursdays.) J Garton, Stamford Hill............ 580 19 0 
i W. Wood, Mile End- je . 590 0 
' Ze Hi. Hill, Maidenhead........-- eekbie os - : 
Mite lind 6 ~For alterations and additions to Collier & Catley, Reading .......... a6 0 0 
, © Hall, near Aylesbury, for Colonel Goodall. Mr. J. Jackson, Plaistow. .......-.-«+++- aes 
pple ), architect, 24, Charing Cross. Quantities Beil, T Ow Be Ai mon 
a iy Mewrs ae ec Cuxson & Leigh, 17, Victoria- Eli Wilson, Walthamstow .....-..-. 465 3 10 
hy Westminster, s H. Lee, mags Pete pee weeereenoses m6 6 
Jesse j See whe hw Oe Oe 8 * 
MalyG.Bied £3,576 0 0 Bloomfield, Tottenham ......-...- (2 5 0 
Thos Rider & on, ee Oa $3,468 0 0 Cornish, Loughton .. .- - 0 6 
Hollows HL Wells, Buckhurst Hill .......... 308 
De Wee eerie oe ns prensa 397 14 0 
OI ess vce'scinuiavenis 2,438 3 6 W. Nicholls, Wood Green .......... 390 0 0 
W. Gladdin, Mile End .......... a 
ne Ww Hill* Pe ee 376 10 9 . 
P. Accepted 
EDUN.ON. lad new farm-buildi at os a 
rton-on-Trent, for the t AM —For erection 
cat ae ng Reine Waite, architect, Dut- | ,, E&ST DERERAS oval Board. Mr. F. w, Skipper, 
¥. architect and surveyor, , Ea 1. £9 0 0 
Lime & Boas tr under-Needwood £4,760 0 0 i i a a aN 138 5 7 
: enon Trent... 4,500 0 0 ee ia ea ee ie . 
on-oOn Trent sessse 4 330 0 0 ee ee te Se ee Be di ee 
’ ' ae ee 
iw & Slater, Derby (accepted) 4,300 0 0 Larner (accepted) ...-- 








HESW ALL. —For sewers, 
at Heswall, Cheshire, for the Wirral sn 
Authority. Mr. — H. Beloe, M.Inst.C.E., 

ngton 
Mr. Frank E. Priest, Assoc. M.Inst.C_E., Liverpool :— 
4. Taylor, Garston ............ .. — 6 0 
Sterling & Swann, Manchester.... 6,800 6 6 
ble n, Wrexham ai cab daae 6,300 0 6 
wenor verpool ...... 6,233 6 6 
Monk &} Newell, DOIN bic ccscas 6,179 10 6 
» Hope, Liverpool .........<0.4: 5,997 12 19 
R. Possig: 2 sipntaclnitina hice 5,969 0 6 
Son, Liverpool........ 5,935 0 6 
J. McCabe & Co., Liverpool ...... 5,924 16 2 
J. Fish & Co., Prestom ............ 5,450 0 6 
Powell & Thackleton, Chester - 536615 2 
Fawkes Bros., Southport.......... 5,100 0 6 
Holme & King, Liverpool ........ 4,700 0 6 
A. Bleakley & Son voce £08 8-0 
Thomas & Co., Liverpool*........ 4,416 16 0 

* Accepted. 

KENLEY (Surrey).—For alterations to to billiard-room 

at Rook Robert Nadie crenegted a Oliver — 
eenesaad oa 0 0 

LEYTONSTONE (Essex). — For building me Doce 
Eve- Leytonstone, Essex, for Mr. J. 

Mr. Joseph G. Needham, architect, 11, Beamer 
road, Lower Clapton, N 
J. & F. Baal (accepted) cosctscsccs, O08 0 0 





LONDON, —For ~ giterations “ye aiditions to the 
London a Whitecha oo for tke 
Governors the London Septal” i r. Rowland 


Plumbe, architect, 13, Fitzroy-square, w Quantities 
by Messrs. Fowler & Hugman, 9, Craig’s-court, Charing- 
cross, W.C., and the architect :— 
NE UA. siddnedaduesandccceacs £20,189 0 06 
Wee UE nc cows ceaescapsces da 20, 0 0 
J. F. _ OOO EG Se TS 20,000 0 6 
ety MOON, iicin'c 6aeovs vive becs 19,787 0 06 
RS Tn ev bbw ioe ec xn 19,770 0 6 
SEO OE OW ag kicwsine dc vdceies ane 19,611 0 6 
Fs MEE pocket vi endeowuniaceavnt 9483 0 0 
B. KE. Nightingale... ..........s0: 19,481 0 @ 
Kirk & ____ ERSTE Bo 9,446 0 0 
i tg hm gag 0 bbiaohGdnauoas 19,346 0 06 
Pe Ba ME hic pose 06 kb biwe bck 19,40 0 6. 
W. Shanbeod je daveeseeec tannin 18,815 0 6 
ONES Ge Wiis bas ss dn te cie kena c kc 18,813 0 0 





LONDON.—For the erection of factory at Millwall. 
Mr. G. Blyton, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
R. Cooper & Sons 


cekadewen nines £7,316 6 0 
O. BIE 6. . oedsicctes hii ctcccdedcke 7,415 6 06 
WOT GRE no a's bad os dnd ae 7,376 0 8 
Cs SAO dad cbedcisesensscdiccks 7,200 6 86 
Wes is sudbndsondidsits tees vu 6,655 0 6 
DB NS Fi ck nh ccdwk os bdkcuwen ian 6117 0 96 
Shillitoe & Sons ........ Re a 6,040 0 6 
MOET ROW ok onc 0c cc dcodencs 6,016 0 6 
Dearing & Sons............-.eeeses 5,798 0 0 
WH ERRAIOR PON ons oc Zo cccccctcis 5,735 0 0 
Fo Bk MA bic cp bh c-dekink oda eens 5,700 6 @ 
ie CT Sv kxc sc wa Sk.c co chces « 560 0 0 
Battey @ Lintoot.. o.oo cece cack cn 5,632 0 6 
is i ae ho ne 5,576 0 6 
BY & RE cere 5,570 0 @ 
Olver & Richardson .............. 5,496 0 6 
Be SE. inc anked sink vos sie 5, 0 46 
Garlick & Horton ................ 5476 @ @ 
Pattinson & Sons............. reves; eee te 
We en I i iv bee kick ouwanen ns oy 6 0 
J. O. Richardson .. tivetasesvee: O86 2 
J. Parnell & Son ........ i eWkad a we 5,156 0 0 
We BN ia bivckde ido ioe nvse cs 5007 0 0 
G. Stephenson (accepted).......... 4,937 0 6 





LONDON,—-For rh, Mt. Thon a Girls’ er Home and 
Laundry at Forest-hill Aldwinckle, 2, 


East India-avenue oD peomatthad B.C, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 

Waddington & Co... ... 2.0... 66005 £4958 0 0 
Lcd ENeUhewkee Cus Cowen ean 4,62 0 6 
Holliday & Greenwood............ 4, 0 0 
id M: dh sccawe Wiese is ok Ghee 4,149 0 0 
PE BN his os dha e consent 4,086 0 06 
gow shea oe vegan éecnevesesen ae oe 
hieeae eek ae <aee S10 0 06 


Johnson 3, 
This } list was received too late for insertion Last week. | 


Klog sro, Bt Fane ihe ans of ts Pe 
pe 8-Tr aA 
St. Pancras. Harston, 


Messrs. A. & ©. architects, 
ik, Lhedoubaebreen ite Quantities supplied by 


Messrs. Corderoy & Selby and Mr. W. T. Farthing :— 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich, accepted, £74,827. 


ee ae for last week. Full list ap- 
peared in the Builder tor February 22.} 


pri gr gt various fittings for the Shire Horse 
Society, at The Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington :— 


egg ee md 17 trent, B.(soeptet) £120 0 0 


Ph — For rain oak si “"g the 

E. E. Niblett, architect, Hackney, es 
Spencer & Co. ......... pie cae --. £1,008 0 @ 
Burman & Som. ...6.¢si+-.05-054.. 1087 © 6 
1065 6 6 


Gregory & Co.*., .. gdeviied bcd Chuan 
Tsp ta elo pln, SBD, 


*ieemen” 3 —For alterations and 





















Poti — For additions fee 
Tolley & Son, noubiiboahe, 
London . 


Fauikver, London 
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184 THE BUILDER. 


NDON,.— terations and additions to the “ Earl LONDON.—For rns No, 85, Mansell-street, 
of Warwick Tile house, Gotbouree-toad Westbourne —— Mr. R. W. Hobden, architect. No quanti- 
Park, for Mr. Geo. Branson. De Niblett, archi- | ties ; ne 

0 0 J. 0. Richardson 1 6 0 
6 0 , 0 0 
60 0 











constructing and fixing a 
fitment and cornice for drawing-room, and 
a Sag ang The Cedars, floor in same, for Major-General 
are, Strawberry Hill. Mr, J. A. Sten- 

steronge 


Cc. Hindley & Sons (accepted) £126 10 0 


WIMBLEDON. _—For the erection of a steam laundry 
Mr. M. Guy Ogden, 


£1,170 0 06 
1,164 7 6 
1 144 — 0 


- ee ern Be ing ern i a aveshi ioe pcre 
ces, sett apse anc Pantene isa april ili ies 


1, ae a“ ¥ age %. BS 7 
RaSh aa: 22D oy : . 
¥ ; ; ala Latent Tere a 
Pe : - ‘44 : Fee area 
Seg SED ee O8  RLEI  g ip ER A ALP MOLI ER Ga 5 Ones re ° i . . 
et ee hy ove anmatcince  $ wy 7 al natin Ea eit ay ithe dA Pg ait hig 
a r . Sag Peary VAM Rts Ney ee 








LONDON.—For additions to No. 81, Endell-street, St. 
Langley. Brock, 


ey 
Mr, E. P. Loftus received without senders’ names, 
insertion on that account. 








Lan gh of 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
ny © ye pleas Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
a we: = ensure receiving “The Builder” 
y 
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LONDON.—For met Orc. to Figg BS snag ae 
High-street, Shoredi ensrs. r 
Leng. Mr. Joseph G. Needham, architect, 11, Powers- TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
croft-road, Lower Clapton, N Fr. Rk. W.—A. W.—W, H. K.—*“Ignoramus” (it ie not our 
business to answer idle questions. You seem to have chosen a 
— > plume, at all eveots).—W. T. H. (your commaunica- 

is an advertisement).—A. V. & H. Co. (we commet publish | under-Ham, Somerset. tena ieee 


on Bond without amounts).—R. F. (uch items are no general 


‘nterest, and it is news to us that the ¥ eF Williams, 16, Craven Ww 
ny sn ee iecen tan kk ok Erie “et, Strand, W.0, {hom 


A. Hood (accepted) Ali statements of f | eae ae it is) ae 
Gas-fittings. g out eepeciaily for Public Salting 2 ant wear, 
J. Steadman (accepted) 6 + biiity of signed articien, VERY HARD, and NEVER Sains 


to return rejected communications. , 

LONDON.—For constructing about 100 ft. of 4 ft. by cy nee Foy eg tae A S°LE AGENTS for eg 
@ ft. 6 in. brick sewer, in portion of Myddelton-street, | = ¢ oT é aa a 
for the Vestry of Clerkenwell. Mr. William Iron, sur- ‘y eee 
veyor :— 

"C. Bell, Tottenham ss ; 0 0 

Mowlem & Co.., 

J. Pizzey, Hari 
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Bi vetted cats 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
{Surveyor's estimate, £153. ] “THE BUILDER ” is ongytes Diz ect from the Office te residents 
in any part of an eae at a at the rate of 19. per annum 


LONDON.—For laying-out churchyard of St. James, | Suissa’ see yor lonam Te India, Chine’ Gaeta, snd How 


Clerkenwell, as the public garden, and also for throwing | aunum. Remittances payable to *  sineadheuneasits 
part of the churchyard into the public way in St. James's- | Poblisber, No. 46, Catherine-street, 


walk, for the Vestry of Clerkenwell :-— PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
Mowlem & Co , Westminster £1,148 0 0 


W. Benodict, Newington Buttse.... 1,105 10 0 22, Martin’s-lane, | 
'""" {Surveyor's estimate, £1 ‘gs ' HOW ARD & CONC Cannon-street, B.C, [Aprt. 
LONDON. —For fitting-up shop, No. 22, Sloane-street, QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
° . Pearce :— 
Robert 


£uT 0 0 25, 26, 27, BERNERS STREET, W accurately and with despatch. 
LONDON.—For alterations and additions tor ws.|MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS | = = C=Z™ © SO™. Camm. 


Hart, 2, Settle —_—, Commercial-road, E. Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 24, ft. super. 20, Parliament-street, 5.W. 
Oak Dadoes is 8d ~ ; “ Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables.” « (ADre. 


: zee 8q ; DRY 
ORPINGTON.—For additions and alterations to the and 
Board Schools, Orpington, Kent, for the Orpington square. MAHOGANY 
School Board. Mr Harris, architect, 1, Basing 
hall-street, B.C. Quantities by Messrs. C. Stanger & Son, Di Mosliines, ad. th ean j 
i or Panels, pri 
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Priors giren for sll Interior Work, Doors, A 
ae aan, Satay glean, Se ea: ths. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ attention particularly called to| EXTENSIVE AND VARIED S10 
sa chavs Gpamamenl tee " VAs | 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
el WILLIAM BLOORE, 
ae. een ee ee “Wreught-ire 80 to 90, BOND STREET, VAUXHALL «i 
— 57 to 67, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, 6¥. 


HOBBS, HART, 


& CO. Boag 
PATENT PROTECTOR AND LEVER LOCKS, © 


STEEL SAFES, STRONG-ROOM AND PARTY-WALL 000! 


Patent Clutch-Rebated Selt-Cloing or Folding Doors, for ‘Theatres and Pubic 


As approved by the Metropolitan Board of Works (used in large numbers at Covent Garden Theatre). 


Offices & Warehouse: 76, CHEAPSIDE, London; Manufactories, Wharncliffe Works, Arlington-st., 
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W. A. Grabb 2,089 
(This list was received too late for insertion last w 
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